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Editorial. 
\\/ ieee JAMES spoke at a collation at the 


Peace Congress held in Boston some years ago. 

He was not optimistic concerning the%outlook 

for universal peace, because he had some doubts 
whether human nature had been sufficiently educated 
and trained to submit willingly to the restraints of rea- 
son, humanity, and common-sense. We have been say- 
ing since that time that a great European war would 
henceforth be impossible. We see now that the possibil- 
ity of resorting to the arts of murder and devastation for 
the solution of national problems is not yet eliminated 
from what we call civilized life. ‘The one most evident 
fact in the present situation in Europe is that preparation 
for war makes war more probable; indeed, the remark has 
been made that, having spent billions of money on prep- 
aration for war, it seems desirable now to make some use 
of this vast expenditure and clear up the problems and 
complications which make Europe one vast breeding- 
ground for suspicion and international hostility. The 
proud boast of the German kaiser is that thus far during 
his six and twenty years of kingcraft he has carried his 
points in diplomacy while he has saved Europe from an 
outbreak of war. He claims to be the great peacemaker 
of the century. Sir Edward Grey in England has es- 
tablished a good reputation as one who would disarm the 
nations and bring in the era of universal peace so long 
desired and prophesied by poets and seers. 


ad 


WHEN the foregoing note was written, war had not been 
declared. Since then the hell-hounds have been let loose, 
and the greatest disaster that has ever threatened modern 
civilization seems to be imminent. The causes of the 
first outbreak are to be found in national prejudices and 
racial antagonisms. ‘The Serb and the Slav hate each 
other with a deadly hatred, and the assassination of the 
heir to the throne of Austria-Hungary, like the blowing up 
of the Maine, raised a battle-cry of fearful potency. That 
the other nations involved should declare war upon one 
another is to be explained by the sympathy of Slavic 
Russia with the Slavsin the Balkan Peninsula and also by 
the mutual antagonisms of Russia, France, and Germany. 
Lust of power, the desire to hold the first place among the 
nations of Europe, together with the personal ambitions 
of rulers and statesmen, have combined to bring about 
a clash long prepared for. ‘That vast preparation for 
war had been made under the pretence of keeping the peace 
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made war inevitable. When immense armaments con- 
front each other in a state of unequal equilibrium, a slight 
jar may bring about unspeakable catastrophes. Were 
there no great armies and no powerful navies ready for 
war, there could now be no wars waged on a great scale. 
Preparedness for war is not a guarantee of peace. As 
some of our statesmen proclaim with earnestness and with 
a show of plausibility, the carrying of deadly weapons 
is forbidden in civilized communities because the oppor- 
tunity furnishes a temptation which would not assail 
unarmed men. 
wt 


In the summer days, when Lowell’s lines come to 

mind,— 
“Tis heaven alone that is given away, 
’*Tis only God may be had for the asking,” 

there are also reminders of the limits of the prodigality. 
“For the asking’”’ is the important point. People go 
through much of heaven in this life without getting any of 
it, because they do not know how to ask for it. If we 
took our walks with John Burroughs, we should see much 
more that is beautiful in them than ever enters our mind. 
Many an American in Paris would starve to death if his 
eating depended on his ability to read the bill of fare or to 
ask for what he wanted. It is sorrowful to think how 
much foreign travel consists of carrying one’s world along 
as an impenetrable enclosure and never catching a bit of 
the world one is going through. It would be so with 
heaven itself if the old ideas of special privilege were true. 
The man who thinks he wins heaven by an atonement 
other than his own will not enjoy any heaven thus 
opened to him. He will have to learn its language, or 
visiting it will do him no good. 


s 


THE discussion which has so far appeared in regard to 
the word “ Unitarian’’ has been of great value chiefly be- 
cause it has brought out a fact which without it could 
have been little more than an opinion. It has shown 
how vitally the name has become incorporated into our 
faith. ‘There might be a vote somewhere to change it, or 
some committee might suggest an alteration that would 
meet with favor, but the name itself is wrought into the 
texture of our denominational being. Too many loyal 
hearts love it and make it beloved, too many strong 
hands hold to it, for any substitution or amendment. 
Undue agitation of the subject would be unfortunate, and 
to make a policy of the proposition would be disastrous. 
No government could insist upon a measure which has 
brought out such weighty protests. 


& 


‘THERE are two kinds of would-be reformers whose work 
does not tend to the upbuilding of good character in the 
life of a community. One class consists of those who are 
young, unacquainted with the ways of the world, un- 
familiar with the records of social life, and incited to action 
by an impetuous desire to make a speedy end to the evil 
things they have discovered in the world around them. 
They take it for granted that the knowledge they have 
acquired is peculiar to themselves, and they are moved 
with a holy desire to take the rest of the world into their 
confidence and start a crusade against vice and crime. 
They are the material out of which good servants of the 
public will be made when they have been sufficiently 
trained by experience. ‘The other class is less desirable. 
It consists of those who see that publicity and notoriety 
may be quickly obtained by any one who sets up to be a 
guardian of the public virtue, and who announces with an 
air of authority the principles of a new campaign in the 
interest of religion and virtue. Unhappily for the good 
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name of the church, some of these ambitious seekers for 
notoriety are sometimes to be found in pulpits, and not 
infrequently in the corps of writers who make reform 
their specialty. 

ad 


SUSPICION is no proper ground for action when facts are 
not at hand to substantiate the suspicions that may be 
aroused in a jealous mind. ‘That there is a vast amount 
of chicanery, cheating, lying, stealing, and vicious prac- 
tices of many kinds is a commonplace judgment familiar 
to all whose business it is to look underneath the surface 
of society and bring to light things which are reprehen- 
sible and put an end to practices which are unlawful and 
injurious; but it is safe to say that the popular imagina- 
tion more than half the time wastes itself upon things that 
aren’t so, while remaining in ignorance of, or even favor- 
ing, practices which are injurious to society. Untold 
millions of dollars go into the pockets of men and women 
whose business it is to play upon the susceptibilities of 
those who consult them, and by lying and deceit delude 
them to their own detriment and to the advantage of 
those who prey upon the public. While indifferent to 
such things or even promoting them by patronage, 
suspicions are let loose against other people and things 
about which they have no knowledge. 


The Third Birth. 


Theologians have had much to do with the first two 
births. ‘They have debated about man’s first estate, 
whether it is fallen, and, if so, what will redeem it. 
have been interested in the second birth as still more 
critical, and have discussed its signs and tests. But man’s 
third estate has not until lately received its share of 
appreciation. Yet for a long time people have got more 
Without it, 
the once-born would be idiots, and the twice-born ineffect- 
ual angels. Through it, infancy has become important 
in proportion not to its happening, but to its duration. 
Through it, saints have their calling and election made 
sure, and their quality stamped. In this birth, heredity 
is a mere spectator. What one’s ancestors did is suddenly 
insignificant. It is not what they did for-us, but what we 
are going to do with it that is the point. Even the second 
birth, with its operation of the holy spirit, becomes an 
incident in comparison with the third birth. ‘There is a 
phrase that adds itself to the saying ‘““Ye must be born 
again,’ and it is the phrase ‘“‘and yet again.” But the 
third time the process is different. It is not sudden, nor 
quickly over. No birthdays can be fixed. No age limit 
can be placed. No certified results can be promised. ‘The 
christening has to be indefinitely postponed. 

The third birth-is the spiritual parturition which is called 
life. Its pains are the hardships and sorrows and dis- 
appointments and difficulties we have to go through with. 
Its travail is the toil of experience. Its marvel is the 
spirit wrought out of it. Its progeny makes an assem- 
blage beside which the first-born in heaven are in number 
as a congregation to a population. ‘The first-born are 
made up of those who have merely begun to live. ‘The 
twice-born are a family of fine and influential standing. 
But the thrice-born count all who have lived. 

Some experiences are connected with the periods in 
which they are most emphatic and frequent, and, after 
they have been gone through with, we naturally think 
that we are done with them. ‘Temptations are associated 
with the formative time, when dealing with them is most 
critical. Youth being past, we draw a breath of re- 
lief, and feel that the hard time is over. But there is 
some value in the testimony of a man of sixty who said 
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that the temptations of the last twenty years of his life 
had been harder than those of the first twenty years. 
The third birth isa longone. No one can claim to be fully 
alive by virtue of a certain amount of life. There are 
people of long and rich experience who show that they 
have not yet been born into some of the things most 
essential to life. They know so much of what they know 
that they become insensible to the meanings palpitating 
outside their range. A long life sometimes leaves people 
unborn. 

The fact of a third birth gives, therefore, an interest 
in life which neutralizes the effect of length of days. If 
it is mere length that makes life, no one can be blamed for 
getting tired of it rather early, and of dreading it a little 
in anticipation. ‘The thought of immortality, it is more 
often felt than said, makes people lack desire for it because 
of the monotony involved. But life, as we know it, is 
monotonous not for its length, but on account of mech- 
anism. A mile’s walk would be intolerable if we esti- 
mated it by the number of the steps we take. 
of life would be intolerable in the same way if we ap- 
proached it in this calculating disposition. The third birth 
relieves us of any such fear. It is always bringing forth 
contingencies, dramatic possibilities, invigorating chal- 
lenges. Few people undertake to learn a language in 
later years. ‘They avoid the humiliations involved, and 
the chagrins; but they miss, too, exquisite sensations of 
snatching in their age sweetnesses belonging to early years. 
The fact that we are in a third birth forces these renewals 
upon us where of our own will we should not have the 
sense or courage to choose them. ‘The search for the 
fountain of youth has been given up. The abandonment 
is a resignation of what life is all the time trying to give 
us. To keep young one has only to live, live genuinely, 
and from the realities of self, not from the appearances 
outside. One may sometimes see quite young persons 
who seem old. ‘They have had some of the strains of life 
prematurely, so that seriousness has been forced upon 
them; or they are taking life too seriously, so that they 
force seriousness upon themselves. They even scorn 
those much older than themselves who have never felt 
the fact, who insist on treating life as alive, not as dead 
like a clock-face, and they hold themselves above all 
such flippancy as keeping young seems to involve. But 
they are infantile, and never were more so in their baby 
days than in these days of wisdom when all things grow 
effete, and the imputation of things yet to learn is insulting. 
It is noticeable that school-songs are often sad. “Lead, 
Kindly Light” is a strange favorite for a girls’ school, 
and minor chords of sated wearisomeness, unnatural to 
the dispositions we connect with girlhood. But a wise 
woman would correct us. She would say that these 
mournful sentiments are just what girls at a certain age 
love most; and then we see that it must be so, for 
they have not yet lived. They have got to the old-age 
period of one world and have not yet entered the child- 
hood of the real world. 

The most inspiring thing about the third birth is that it is 
universal andinevitable. Everybody is bound in its bundle 
_ of life. It gives wisdom to the unschooled, piety to the un- 

churched, sympathy to the self-willed, a chance to every 
condition. In spite of themselves, the learned will get 
erudition missed in the still air of delightful studies. 
They too must suffer, and see others suffer; they too must 
face the simple questions that- no victor in academic 
contests can despise, nor find himself thereby qualified 
in; they too must show whether they have mastered them- 
selves; they too must go unrobed before the judgment- 
seat of God. It is not the delusions of the rich as to what 
makes life that are most misleading: it is the delusions of 
the wise and prudent that seduce yet more insidiously. 
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But none need die before they have begun to live. If 
the first birth leads to its end, and the second birth is for 
but few, the third birth is here; it is life for all, and there 
is no end to it. When what we were born to be in the 
flesh has gone its way, there is the birth which has come 
out of that course. It is composed of elements for which 
there is no equivalent in the things that die. It must 
live, because it is itself life. ; 


Post-mortem Proprieties. 


Among the preparations every one would wish to have 
made before the end of this life are surely the obituary 
preparations. When we compare what we read of other 
people in newspaper notices, funeral addresses, and biog- 
raphies with what we knew of them ourselves, we must 
be thankful on their behalf that immortality is not likely 
to be of the sort that will compel backward attention. 
But, though they have escaped obituary awareness, our 
observation leaves us some inevitable thoughts about 
ourselves. ‘They incline us to wish that we could revise 
the proofs of that article in which the newspaper will 
have regard to our friends and say what is more proper 
for their pride than fitting to our deserts, and could get 
from the kind-hearted minister a pledge that he will 
omit from his remarks the things we can assure him 
would make us glad to die rather than have heard. We 
are helpless in the matter, and it adds a sadness to death 
to think how helpless we are, 

One remedy, which is coming more and more to be - 
used, is that .of the impersonal notice. In the case of 
persons whose life gives reason for public notice of their 
death, it is becoming customary to give a simple state- 
ment of their services without reference to anything fur- 
ther. If this custom could be strictly observed, the 
result would give great comfort to all concerned. ‘Two 
lines of this sort are really more consoling than two dozen 
lines obviously inspired with a desire to be consoling. 
The certainty of nothing more lifts a great burden from 
the mind before death, and the fact of nothing more is 
wonderfully satisfactory to those who remain alive. They 
are left to undisturbed remembrances and reflections. 
The essential material is there, and each can gather his 
own memories and impressions. 

The omission of remarks from funeral services is a 
response to the same protest, more often felt than ex- 
pressed. The prohibition is a protection against well- 
meaning excess of praise, and it preserves the minister 
from ghastly, but blameless, mistakes. It will be objected 
that such funeral services would seem cold, but we 
have felt colder after the warmer kind. Nothing is more 
calculated to chill the heart than profuse or ill-judged 
praise, and if it is praise merely conventional, rendered 
because it is expected, it is colder than none. Whether 
a service is cold or not depends on the spirit of the one 
who conducts it. Who has not felt in the dignity, the 
simplicity, the noble tone and high sympathy of a finely 
ordered service such fitness to the occasion as to leave 
nothing to be desired? The Scriptures are full of what 
is at once impersonal (in lifting the mind into the largest 
range) and personal (in fitness to the particular instance). 
What is worthy in the life that is departed is called up 
by these great sentences, and from what may have been 
unworthy we are withdrawn by their noble guidance. In 
our recollection the services that have brought the great- 
est personal comfort have been those in which there was 
the least personal reference. 

To get rid of what is objectionable in post-mortem 
speech and literature, people must agree to act together. 
A general custom must displace the mixed ways of the 
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present. For this, some preferences will have to be fore- 
gone. If the truth were known, they are fewer than is 


supposed. Ministers would alter their ways of eulogy 
if they knew how often people hesitate to ask for the 
omission of the address at funerals because they fear 
the minister will feel slighted. People would make the 
request oftener if they knew how often the minister 
would feel relieved rather than slighted by the suggestion. 
Reform in this matter could go quickly forward if more 
people would be candid. 

‘The best way, however, to get at the matter is to attend 
to it ourselves. ‘Those who feel that the principle of say- 
ing nothing but good of the dead has led to the saying 
of too much that is good, should let it be known. ‘Their 
most emphatic will and testament should be such expres- 
sion of preference as would be binding on those who may 
survive. ‘To be sure, sometimes such wishes are disre- 
garded, even when they have been imperatively expressed. 
We cannot always have our own way, even after we are 
dead. But disobedience of this kind is rare, and takes 
place for exceptional reasons. In general, the knowledge 
of directions left behind them brings to the dead the grate- 
fulness of those who are charged with their fulfilment. 
They save many perplexities, they bring added comfort 
by reason of their origin, and they simplify a reform which 
without them would be next to impossible. ‘To feel eon- 
fident that such wishes; would be carried out would give 
more satisfaction to many persons than all imagined 
eulogies, and to give sincerity, restraint, and dignity to 
the last offices to the dead would make the worthiest 
tribute of the living. Not least among the advantages 
of such preparation would be its tendency to remove a 
morbid shrinking from all mention of death, and to give 
the fact a naturalness, and even grace, in anticipation. 


Current Topics. 


Events have'moved with*overwhelming swiftness since 
July 23, in the prologue of what promises to be the greatest 
world-tragedy in history.% The struggle, which has already 
assumed the proportions of a European war, began on 
Thursday, July 23, when Austria-Hungary delivered in 
Belgrade an ultimatum demanding that the Servian gov- 
ernment disavow complicity in the assassination of the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand and his morganatic wife, the 
Countess Hohenberg, and dissolve the Servian nationalist 
organizations to which the ultimate authorship of that trag- 
edy has been ascribed. Before the Servian government had 
replied to the ultimatum, which designated the following 
Sunday, at 6 p.M., as the limit of time, the Russian govern- 
ment announced that it could not regard with unconcern 
“any attempt to deprive a Slavic nation of its sovereign 
rights.’’ On Sunday, before the expiration of the desig- 
nated time, Servia informed the Austro-Hungarian 
government that it would accept all the terms laid down 
except the stipulation that the inquiry into the Austrian 
grievances be carried on with the participation of repre- 
sentatives of Austria-Hungary. 


wd] 


Harpy had the cable brought the news of Servia’s 
virtual defiance—or what the Austrian government pro- 
nounced a defiance—of the wishes of the Ballplatz, than 
it was announced from St. Petersburg that the czar had 
ordered a partial mobilization of the Russian army, and 
that the mobilization would be hastened forthwith. Al- 
though no official explanation of the military activities of 
Russia was forthcoming, the St. Petersburg press plainly 
indicated the intention of the czar to unsheath the sword 
in defence of the Servians. In the mean while Austria 
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acted without delay in carrying out the implied alternative 
of the ultimatum of July 23. The military movement 
toward the Servian frontier began almost instantly upon 
the final diplomatic action of the Servian government. 
The first objective of the Austrian advance appeared to 
be Belgrade, the Servian capital, which before Thursday 
of last week had been repeatedly declared to be in Aus- 
trian hands. 
Sd 


At this stage of the terrible nightmare that had come 
upon Europe, diplomacy bestirred itself energetically in 
an attempt to find a peaceful issue out of an ominous 
problem. Sir Edward Grey, the British minister of 
foreign affairs, made the proposal, to all the governments 
immediately interested, that the Austro-Servian contro- 
versy be submitted to a conference of the powers. To 
this advance Kaiser Wilhelm replied in behalf of himself 
and the emperor-king of Austria-Hungary that Austria 
was not a Balkan state, and that no such method of adjust- 
ing the situation could be thought of. Inasmuch as Austria- 
Hungary regarded the Servian quarrel as involving the 
honor and dignity of the empire, this rejection of Sir 
Edward Grey’s suggestion was not received by the world 
with any degree of surprise. In fact, Sir Edward Grey 
was widely made the object of accusations of insincerity 
and of having made a cunning attempt to stultify Austria- 
Hungary by bringing a vital issue in which that country 
was involved under the adjudication of a conference of 
the powers, as might have happened in the case of a minor 


state. 
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AFTER the failure of Sir Edward’s peace plan, events of 
the most sinister importance crowded upon one another 
in a way which would have been inconceivable only ten 
days earlier. Kaiser Wilhelm became a dominant factor 


. in the controversy on ‘Thursday, July 30, when he in- 


formed Russia that the mobilization of the Russian army 
was causing universal apprehension, and invited the ezar 
to discontinue military preparations within the next 
twenty-four hours in token of his pacific intentions. At 
this stage of the international proceedings it began to 
appear that the great struggle which Europe had long 
been regarding with incredulous dread, was actually on 
the point of breaking out under the rancor and hatred of 
the tense hour. ‘The only response which the kaiser re- 
ceived from St. Petersburg, if the narratives of the affair 
which have been transmitted to America are accurate, was 
the intimation that Russia was continuing her warlike 
measure with the greatest despatch and upon a general 


scale. 
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WHILE these futile negotiations were going on, the con- 
tinent was resounding with the clash of arms. Not only 
Germany, France, Great Britain, and Russia were making 
hurried preparations for a general struggle, but smaller 
states, such as Holland and Belgium, began calling out 
the reserves to the colors and preparing to enforce the 
neutrality of their respective territories. In the Balkans, 
the storm-centre of the new struggle, which has come much 
quicker than any man would have dared to predict, the 
various powers were grouping themselves for the porten- 
tous events which were overshadowing the European sky. 
Roumania announced that it would hold itself ready for 
eventualities—which means, in all probability, that the 
Roumanian army will be placed at the disposal of Russia 
in case of necessity. Bulgaria, wearied by the losses of 
two wars, the last of which ended only a year ago, declared 
its neutrality. Greece, anxious to assume the largest 
possible proportions in world events, gave it to be under- 
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stood that she would immediately send an army of 100,000 
men to aid Servia. Montenegro threw in its lot at the 
outset with the sister state now at war. 


Js 


THE indications that Europe was on the eve of Armaged- 
don became almost conclusive last Saturday evening, 
when the cable brought the appalling news that the Ger- 
man kaiser, having failed in his attempts to prevent a 
conflict, and convinced that Russia’s warlike activities 
were aimed ultimately at Germany, had declared war 
upon Russia. That act aligned two powers of the Triple 
Alliance against one of the Triple Entente. ‘The attitude 
of Italy as a member of the Triple Alliance, and of Great 
Britain as a member of the Triple Entente, became a 
matter of the utmost importance. France, it was as- 
sumed, had already been put on the defensive by the 
kaiser’s stern inquiry as to the purpose of the mobilization 
of French troops on the Franco-German frontier. Great 
Britain’s fleet was said to be in the Baltic Sea, in a position 
to strike immediately at the German navy, practically all 
of which was assembled in the Cattegat. Italy announced 
her neutrality pending further developments in the fright- 
ful drama. 

& 


THE disastrous effects of a general struggle, not only 
upon the belligerents but upon the entire world, wase 
indicated in ominous fashion by the fact that a universal 
financial and industrial decline began on the day when it 
was announced that Russia was mobilizing. By the end 
of last week every great stock exchange in the world had 
been closed; many financial institutions in Europe had 
suspended all. large operations, and the financial and in- 
dustrial systems of two continents were awaiting the 
decree of sovereigns and statesmen as to the scope and 
extent of the hostilities upon which Europe was entering. 
There was hardly a hopeful sign that the most optimistic 
eye could descry. The portents of an unparalleled 
struggle that would set the human race back five cen- 
turies, that would destroy at the first roar of the guns 
much that has been wrought since the dark ages in the 
painful struggle toward civilization, appeared but too 
convincing. In all the capitals the cries of hate and blood- 
lust were the dominant sounds. : 


Brevities. 


The sleeping sickness in South Africa is said to be caused 
by a microbe. Does this microbe haunt unventilated 
churches on Sunday morning? 


The tramp may have been driven to vagabondage by 
the tyranny of employers or he may have been tempted to 
vagabondage by the sympathy of unwise friends. ‘The 
result in both cases is the ruin of a man. 


The ethical and final condemnation of all sin and 
wrong-doing is that they never satisfy us, and we always 
regret their occurrence. They are followed by remorse, 
and all the powers of our composite human nature rise 
in indignant protest against them. 


The time of entrance upon that dreaded experience 
known as old age has been gradually extended until now 
it is supposed to be somewhere between seventy and 
eighty years, with the possibility of protest against that 
period as too early. If not a wholly preventable disease, 
old age can be much longer deferred and enjoyed than has 
been heretofore believed. Dr. Gilman, the president of 
Johns Hopkins University, says, “If I were to draw a map 
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of life, I should mark the age of seventy as the Cape of 
Good Hope, and, for the cheer of those who are doubling 
this cape, I would show that it leads to a Pacific Sea within 
whose bounds are the Fortunate Isles.” ” 


Prof. Rudolf Eucken believes that Christians not 
only can, but must, remain Christian when they come to 
regard Christianity as ‘“‘a progressive historical movement 
still in the making, that can be shaken free from the numb- 
ing influence of ecclesiasticism and placed upon a broader 
foundation.” 


To seek to do only the easy things of life is a foolish and 
suicidal choice, for anybody, even a nonentity, can do 
these things. Let us care, rather, to do hard things, the 
overcoming of which will bring to us moral strength, a 
tested fortitude, and a wider experience of the deeper 
meanings of human life. 


We need more of the spirit of adventure. Few great 
things are realized by constantly dwelling in the same 
familiar environment. We are by nature explorers and 
discoverers, and the progress of the race is measured by 
the brave spirits who have gone forth beyond the familiar 
headlands of conformity and knowledge to the far seas 
of vision and faith. 


It is stupid ignorance to shut up in prison a man who 
has committed a misdemeanor, and to keep him there in 
idleness, compelling the State or community to support 
his family possibly for years. He is made no better, and 
his family suffers. Sometime our treatment of violators 
of the law will be more rational, humane, and economically 
just, and then we shall look back upon the present system 
as crudely inefficient and morally barbaric. 


Letters to the Editor. 


An International Congress of Social Christianity. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I am asked by those who are arranging the “Inter- 
national Congress of Social Christianity,’’ to be held in 
Bale, Switzerland, September 27-30, to call the attention 
of Americans to this interesting meeting. Many of the 
most important leaders among “Social Christians” and 
“Christian Socialists,’ from all countries of Western 
Europe, will be present, and there will be papers in three 
languages on the subjects discussed. Daily worship, 
daily gatherings of social entertainment, and an official 
banquet will be provided. ‘The occasion is one which 
is likely to prove instructive and inspiring, and American 
travellers in Europe this summer who care for the social 
applications of religion should be encouraged to be present. 

Francis G. PEABopy. 

CaMBRIDGE, Mass. _ 


Knowledge and Righteousness as Allies. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In his address at the dedication of the American Uni- 
versity, President Wilson remarked that ‘scholarship 
has usually been most fruitful when associated with 
religion.”’ His further remark, that, so far as he could at 
the moment recall, scholarship had never been associated 
with any religion except the religion of Jesus Christ, 
drew forth on behalf of the Jews a protest, whose justice 
the President was prompt to recognize; and his disclaimer 
of any intention to discriminate against Judaism would 
probably have been extended with almost equal freedom 
to honest agnosticism. 
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But, while the language used in the President’s ex- 
tempore remarks lacked the elaboration necessary to the 
precise expression of his thought, Christians, Jews, and 
I think even agnostics, will agree with him as to the emi- 
nent desirability of a close association between scholar- 
ship and religion, if by scholarship we may understand 
a wide acquaintance with the most important truths 
known to man. Religion will be at its best when most 
enlightened, and knowledge will contribute most to 
human welfare when placed at the command of men and 
women who “‘hunger and thirst after righteousness.” 

Knowledge is power, and it is vitally important to 
society that the power which knowledge gives shall, as 
far as possible, be lodged in good hands. It is there- 
fore vitally important that knowledge should advance as 
fast as possible among the spiritually and ethically 
minded. For this reason it is highly desirable that re- 
ligion be freed from all narrowness and obscurantism, 
that debatable points of doctrine be kept in the back- 
ground, and that religious men and women be among 
the foremost seekers after truth and the most active 
disseminators of all knowledge whereby human condi- 
tions can be ameliorated and practical goodness pro- 
moted. 

Epwarp T. PETERS. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Are the “Obstacles Removed’’? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The editorial “‘Obstacles Removed” by the reverend 
and honored “‘G. B.,’’ in your issue of July 15, is, to one 
who has been nearly twenty years ‘‘on the firing line”’ in 
the missionary fields, both amusing and disconcerting. 
To one who has long lived in the small, and for many 
the almost forgotten, corner of our country which is known 
as New England, the “obstacles’”’ may seem to be removed. 
Especially may it seem so if he has been a diligent reader 
of certain modern magazines, both religious and otherwise. 
I know that the writer has made occasional journeys 
west of the Hudson River, but I suspect he has not re- 
mained long enough to find out what the religious life of 
those parts really is. A longer residence might modify 
his opinion. Besides he would find that there are other 
prominent publications than those he has seen, read by 
many thousands, of a quite different temper and outlook. 
Moreover, while it is true that the prominent journals of 
the country do express advanced and modern views of 
religion, there is a very large proportion of the population, 
more or less intelligent, which does not see or read those 
journals. So to those who know the facts concerning the 
obstacles in other parts of this very large country the 
conclusions of this writer do not seem to be warranted. 
Permit me to say also that it is the frequent publication 
of such optimistic and unwarranted opinions by the 
Register which makes it a source of amusement and 
ridicule among large numbers of people who know the 
facts to be different. 

The truth is, that in large parts of this country and in 
great centres of population, in many powerful religious 
institutions, the doctrines of total depravity, eternal 
punishment, vicarious atonement, and the teaching that 
certain beliefs are essential to salvation, are persistently 
assumed and strenuously taught. ‘The personal second 
coming of Christ, the doctrine of an eternal hell, a real 
devil, and all the other doctrines which go with these in 
the “‘system of salvation” have not ‘‘passed out of the 
consciousness of the younger generation,”’ simply because 
they have by no means “been put aside by the elders.”’ 
Indeed there is reason to believe that there is more and 
better organized effort to teach such doctrines than the 
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world has ever before witnessed. There are many thou- 
sands of children growing up in this country, and many 
thousands of people of childlike minds, who have no other 
religious teaching and who will have no chance for any 
other. If the old things have passed away, more than 
half of our population have not discovered it. If ‘the 
executioner has cut off the head”’ of ‘‘orthodoxy”’ of this 
type, he has certainly forgotten or neglected to give it the 
“pinch of snuff.’’ - The head is still on, and is very active 
and effective in the propagation of the doctrines. Indeed 
it would seem that many strong leaders of orthodoxy have 
become convinced that, without: the doctrine of original 
sin, and of all-the system that is founded on this assump- 
tion, their power must wane, and they do not mean to let 
it go. 

On sober second thought, the writer of your editorial 
cannot but be aware that the system of Roman Catholic 
theology is largely founded on this assumption, and that 
orthodox Protestantism has inherited most of it; that the 
only ground of difference between them is in the sources 
of authority, in the polity of the churches, and in the 
assumed methods of getting rid of the ‘original sin.” 
There is not evident any disposition to do away with the 
underlying Augustinianism of the Roman and the ortho- 
dox Protestant branches of the Church, and these branches 
dominate still a large proportion of those called “Chris- 
tians.”” Modern enlightenment and the movements of 

*democracy are doing something to change these teach- 
ings, and perhaps it is inevitable that they must be out- 
lived before they will be forgotten and neglected. It is 
our privilege to hasten the day when they will be both 
neglected and forgotten, but the time isnot yet. ‘There is 
work yet to do. 

I dislike to argue from particular instances, but one or 
two of many may be in point: Within a month I have had 
a discussion with a lawyer who has the reputation of 


_ being one of the brainiest and most progressive men in a 


city of nearly fifty thousand people. He made strenuous 
argument for all the doctrines I have mentioned, and 
affirmed belief in special creation of species in order to 
uphold what he deemed the necessity of accepting the 
stories of creation and fall related in Genesis. He de- 
clared that all theories of evolution of the forms of life 
have been disproved by the best scientific thinkers, and 
that the time would soon come when they would not be 
allowed to be taught in the schools of the land. In this 
same city the editors and owners of the newspapers were 
converted by Billy Sunday, and gave space and editorial 
writing to uphold his teachings. It is but a few years 
since the chaplain of Tuskegee Institute told me that 
“without the devil he could do nothing with his people.” 
A lady recently told me, after one of my sermons, that she 
believed what I said with the exception that I had denied 
the reality of the devil, in whom she ardently believed. 
These are but a few of the instances which I could in- 
definitely multiply. 

_The great point of our attitude and belief is to bear 
witness to the truth of the divinity of man, to the worth 
and the possibilities of human nature, and the consequent 
possibility and necessity, without the aid of mediation 
or priesthood, of personal victory over sin and tempta- 
tion. Our gospel for this and for all other worlds depends 
upon this truth. If those who think that the great work 
of the liberal branch of the Church is to effect “a total 
reconstruction of social and economic theory and practice” 
could but realize the first necessity of striking at the root 
of our modern troubles by doing away with the obstacles 
which follow the persistent assumption that man is a 
“natural sinner,’ they would doubtless be more effective 
in their programmes, and possess more enthusiasm for the 
gospel. 
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We must indeed rejoice with those who see that the new 
order is being ushered in in certain quarters, but we must 
not be deluded into thinking that those quarters are 
larger than they are. We glory in the visions which the 
seers see, but we sometimes wish that they might camp 
on the trail of the “Reverend Billy” Sunday, and others 
of his stamp, for about six months of the year. They 
would certainly have visions of another kind, and gain a 
truer estimate of the actual religious conditions. For 
those who have a missionary spirit, there await experiences 
which will quickly do away with some of the complacency 
found east of the Hudson. If some of our workers would 
dare to take more of the risks and obligations of liberal 
religion they would quickly discover that we still have the 
greatest gospel to proclaim to a very large part of the 
world, the gospel of the divinity and the divine possibil- 
ities of human life. F. M. BENNETT. 

Hincuam, Mass. 


[The editor of the Christian Register has kindly given 
me an opportunity to reply to the comments made in 
the letter printed above. I have nothing to say in reply 
except to suggest that Mr. Bennett did not read my edi- 
torial with sufficient care. Every word that I wrote 
I stand to as true of the classes described. I am not so 
blind to facts as to ignore the existence of Billy Sunday 
and the multitudes who accept the doctrines he preaches. 
All I insist upon is that certain most desirable steps of 
progress have been taken since the Civil War, affecting 
the beliefs and the happiness of—we will say—at least a 
million people in the United States. 

What Mr. Bennett says about the writer is “both 
amusing and disconcerting.’’ He is probably too young 
to remember that G. B. lived three years in Chicago 
and does not know that in making missionary journeys 
he has at least passed through forty-four of the States 
of the Union, most of them lying west of the Hudson 
River. G. B.] 


A Conception of God. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Your correspondent William Page Andrews, in the 
Christian Register of July 2, apparently asks me to tell 
him where to find a clear conception of God. He quotes 
with approval some words of mine: ‘‘There can be no 
worship where there is no clearly defined conception of 
God. No man can worship that which he knows not,” 
and he proceeds to describe that as a statement of “‘in- 
controvertible fact.” ‘Then he asks, ‘Has sectarianism 
given us a clearly defined conception of God?” 

Mr. Andrews really supplies his own answer when he 
says that “it is the glory of Unitarianism that it has 
proclaimed the omnipresence and omnipotence of the 
Creative Love,” for here we have a sect, a denomination 
of people cut off by their form of faith from communion 
with orthodox Christians, proclaiming Unitarianism, 
which includes a clearly defined conception of God as 
an omnipotent and omnipresent Being who is Creative 
Love. But this is not all. Mr. Andrews writes of 
“the Good God” as if he has that conception of the 
Deity and believes in him as such. Is not that a clear 
conception? Does not the word ‘“‘good” define it? He 
makes the matter all the more plain by stating that ‘‘we 
Unitarians have at least not insulted God by calling him 
vengeful,” “we have swept out ... the phantom devil of 
a futile theology,” so that the Unitarian conception is still 
more clearly defined by the assertion that God is not 
“vengeful,” and that his goodness leaves no room for 
a “devil.” Mr. Andrews, as an “old Unitarian,” ex- 

plains away “the enigma of evil” by suggesting that 
“God must be present in what we call the evil,” and 
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that “apparent evils’ have ‘‘beneficial effects’ in 
“clearing the Lord’s pathway.’’ Thus we are told that 
the Good God is one who turns all that we call evil to 
good uses, making it subserve the good, in whose provi- 
dence, therefore, no absolute evil exists, but only that 
which is partial and relative. This is a grand concep- 
tion of God. It is clear and defined, and is given to the 
world by the Unitarian sect, which has learned it from 
Jesus of Nazareth, who taught that the Good God loves 
his enemies. 

It is evident that Mr. Andrews has this conception of 
God, that he believes in it, and that he worships in ac- 
cordance therewith. ‘The fact that he is an avowed 
Unitarian worshipper who agrees that ‘“‘there can be no 
worship where there is no clearly defined conception of 
God”’ is itself a proof that he has a conception sufficiently 
clear and definite as to satisfy the requirements of his 
worship. 

No man can completely define God, for no part can 
include nor comprehend the whole. But every man forms 
his own conception of what God is, and, however poor 
that may be, even though it be expressed in the shape of 
a wooden image, it may be clear and definite so far as 
it goes, and suffice for a form of worship. A mental 
concept is just an image of God, but the image is not 
God. No religious sect can give a complete definition 
of the Deity, but it can give what it knows, as all sects 
have done, in a clear and definite form. 

My point was just this: that-worship depends upon 
knowledge; that we cannot worship what we have no 
knowledge of; and that we can promote any form of wor- 
ship only by proclaiming abroad the knowledge of God 
upon which it is based. ‘This must be the work of the 
sect which has that knowledge. But the dissolving of 
all sects into one body in which sectarianism should be 
unknown and non-existent would result in vagueness, 
lack of knowledge and understanding; and with the re- 
sulting ignorance would come the decline of worship and 
the paralysis of religious life. Hence the necessity of 
proclaiming differences of view and of promoting secta- 
rian zeal and its propaganda. 


H. BopELL SMITH. 
BLACKPOOL, ENGLAND. 


Futile Feints. 


BY PERCY F. BICKNELL. 


In that notable fifty-third chapter of ‘Vanity Fair,” 
the chapter in which Rawdon Crawley, letting himself 
into his house with his latch-key late one night unexpect- 
edly to Becky, interrupts a little festivity to which he had 
not been invited, the usually clever Rebecca for once so 
far forgets herself as to gasp out, almost before any one 
has said a word, “I am innocent, Rawdon; before God, 
I am innocent,” thus illustrating once more the truth of 
Shakespeare’s lines,— 

“So full of artless jealousy is guilt, 
It spills itself in fearing to be spilt.” 

There are many moral and mental states, hardly to be 
described as guilt, that show the same fatal tendency to 
betray themselves, often in ways that are amusing. ‘To 
be one thing and to seem another is the difficult achieve- 
ment attempted by some of us all our lives, and probably 
by all of us at some time in our lives. 

The shop-keeper who marks all his goods with two 
prices, one considerably higher than the other and crossed 
out, or with a tag bearing the words “below cost,” tries 
to make the public believe that here is a chance to get 
something for about half what it is worth; but he con- 
vinces few or none that he is really the altruist his show- 
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window seems to proclaim him to be, and his methods do 
not recommend him to the judicious buyer. Books that 
are advertised in terms of extravagant praise, bolstered 
up with bits of highly laudatory critical opinion severed 
from their modifying connection, never get very far on 
the strength of such obvious tactics. At very rare inter- 
vals a publisher may surprise the world by showing the 
courage to quote both the best and the worst that the 
reviewers are saying of his products; and this exhibition 
of honesty and fearlessness ought to win him many pur- 
chasers. One wishes it could be said with certainty 
that it does. At any rate, an established reputation for 
such truthfulness in business must be an asset of incal- 
culable value. : 

Among the more or less innocent futilities practised by 
men and women in their daily comings and goings in a 
world largely ruled by convention, a few of an illustrative 
character may here be briefly touched upon. It has 
probably happened to all of us to be avoided on the street 
by an acquaintance or even friend who, from some more 
or less whimsical or unaccountable motive, chooses to 
feign not to see us, and who, at the moment of our meet- 
ing, is perhaps in the act of turning to inspect a display of 
neckties in a shop window, or is lost in seeming abstrac- 
tion, or gazing fixedly at the sky line, or in some other 
studiedly casual way manifesting an appearance of utter 
unawareness that we are within a thousand miles of the 
spot. Why is it that no one, except possibly the actor 
himself,—and we too, on occasion, have played the part, 
very cleverly, we think,—is ever likely to be deceived by 
this elaborate bit of play-acting? Perhaps because, like 
lying in general, it is almost sure to be overdone. The 
really absent-minded, who go dreaming on their way 
through the crowded streets with no answering nod of 
greeting to their closest friends, never give offence by their 
amiable abstraction, which is in no danger of being mis- 
taken for intentional rudeness. But the man of delib- 
erately fugitive ways does not endear himself to the 
person avoided. Perhaps he once betrayed himself in 
that person’s presence, or did him a wrong, and now thinks 
to save his face, as the Chinese would say, by an artful 
pretence of pre-occupation or myopia, or of absorption 
in some readjustment of wearing apparel. 

Another futile feint is the time-honored one practised 
by the briefless barrister or other young professional man 
with an undesired abundance of leisure who, upon our 
entering his office, is found apparently up to his ears in the 
preparation of an important case, or engaged in some other 
matter of urgency, but who, it flashes upon us with un- 
accountable vividness and certainty, has just shoved a 
French novel or an illustrated magazine into a convenient 
drawer of his desk, and has not for some time had anything 
more pressing to occupy his attention than the view from 
his sixteenth-story window or the fictive trials and trib- 
ulations of his favorite author’s latest heroine. It chanced 
recently, in the course of the present writer’s comings and 
goings, that he visited the shop of a newly established 
tailor; and it came to the visitor’s consciousness, as 
clearly as if he had witnessed the act, that at the first turn 
of the door-knob the man of shears and tape-measure had 
flown to his cutting-board, thrown open a roll of cloth, 
and assumed that industrious air which he so ostenta- 
tiously wore when, at the end of this preparatory instant, 
he met the view. His bit of pantomime was perfectly 
natural and not unjustifiable, and perhaps we like him the 
better for it; but such pretences seldom deceive, and he 
may be bright enough to know it. Why then adopt the 
petty subterfuge? Probably because it is deemed more 
decorous, more conducive to self-respect, than the naked 
exposure of one’s need of and eagerness for custom, and 
on the chance that it may indicate some such pressure of 
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business as is supposed to be the best magnet to attract 
still more business. 

Many and obvious are the conversational and the 
epistolary feints to which most of us are in some measure 
addicted. An abrupt change of subject, a pretended 
forgetfulness of what we were about to say, an attempted 
transformation of a laugh into a cough, a vehement pro- 
testation that we did not mean what we most certainly 
did mean, a fancied concealment of thought under a 
profusion of words,—who is not familiar with these and a 
hundred other futilities? When in conversation or in a 
letter occur the words ‘‘Now I-don’t want to be disagree- 
able, but’’— we always-know that something particularly 
disagreeable and, what is more, probably disagreeable by 
design, is to follow. ‘‘To be quite frank with you”’ may 
preface the most. artful avoidance of frankness and fair- 
ness. “I fear you will find yourself sadly mistaken”’ is 
likely to veil, thinly enough, a malicious glee at your error, 
with nothing in the least resembling alarm on the speaker’s 
or writer’s part. 

There was formerly known to the writer of this a 
pedantic gentleman who had a number of rather obvious 
affectations, among which was a habit of clearing the 
throat after a would-be impressive or unusually stilted 
utterance. This action of the larynx had doubtless be- 
come more or less involuntary, but it seemed to serve the 
purpose of a mark of punctuation and also to be a means 
of relieving the embarrassment of a too sudden transition 
from things erudite to things commonplace and practical. 
No suggestion of any sort of throat trouble was ever con- 
veyed by this futile feint of hoarseness, and its real though 
unintentional function, to the discerning, was that of 
advertising the gentleman’s lack of thorough genuineness. 
It was depended on as an aid to ease and grace of manner 
by one who had little of the real ease and grace that 
accompany freedom from artificiality. 

Indulgence in the futile feints of our conventionalized 
a successful avoidance of them 
without violence to the social amenities is perhaps worthy 
of being accounted little short of divine. 


Church-going in Germany. 


No English or American visitor to Germany fails to be 
struck by the scanty attendance at the Sunday services in 
nearly all the Protestant churches, an attendance even 
scantier than in those of France. Thus in the city of 
Lubeck I found that only one in every three hundred of the 
population is at church on an average Sunday. Many 
hastily attribute this apathy to the heterodox doctrines of 
the German theologians. Others, looking deeper, attribute 
it to that close identification of Church and State, which 
makes all ecclesiastical work a mere department of govern- 
mental organization, and so destroys all zeal, or even 
interest, on the part of the laity. Harnack in one of the 
volumes “Aus Wissenschaft und Leben,” which he pub- 
lished a couple of years ago, gives emphatic testimony on 
this subject. 

“In Germany,’ he says, if we may translate from him, 
“all the Protestant state-churches are only Catholic 
churches of a new kind, while the Protestant churches of 
Holland and France and Switzerland broke away from 
Catholicism at their very origin. ‘Their churches may be 
ever so closely akin to us in doctrine, in religious emotion, 
in political or intellectual attitude; but they are utterly 
dissimilar from us in their ecclesiastical organization. 
For our German churches remain, just as before the days 
of Luther, an organization of ecclesiastics, in which the 
laity leave all church-activities to the clergy, and regard 


their own religious liberty as dependent on the fact that 


they have nothing to do with church affairs. A German 
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Protestant, even when a sincere supporter of the church, 
considers his own personal relations with her to be limited 
to letting her baptize, catechize, confirm, marry, and bury 
him, and to attending Sunday morning service once or 
twice or perhaps three times a year during his adult life. 
All this done, he regards himself as in other respects a free 
man, free to pursue his spiritual edification in whatever 
way he thinks best, and to accept as much or as little of 
the church’s doctrines as he may see fit. No one will 
blame him at all for taking up that position. If any 
pastors happen to be molested for heresy, he is annoyed 
for the moment; but he pays no serious heed to the per- 
secution, unless he is a relation or a personal friend of one 
of the sufferers, for he knows that with himself no eccle- 
siastical authority will dream of meddling. 

“Nor do I altogether regret that our church is organized 
in this Catholicizing way. ‘To the freedom it secures we 


owe Lessing, Kant, Schiller, and Goethe; nay, even 
Herder and Schleiermacher.. Ours is the only church in 
which laymen enjoy such freedom of thought. A layman 


in an American congregation is in an utterly different 
position; for our laymen, without exception, are truly 
and really free, though it is at the cost of leaving their 
pastors chain-bound. (The University theologians, how- 
ever, have got pretty far out of all chains.) 

“One of our best laymen recently gave a religious 
address at a church gathering in Marburg. Yet when I 
asked him if on other occasions he took part in church 
matters, he stared at me and treated it as obvious that he 
would not do so. For German laymen regard all matters 
connected with the church as being either something pro- 
fessional, which concerns only the theologians and the 
pastors, or as being something rather unreal,—or as being 
both! I see this even in our earnest Christian-Socialist 
movement, utterly unecclesiastical though it is.” —London 
Christian Life. 


Faces. 


Nowhere else in the heavens or the earth have we so 
vivid a picture as is offered usin the human face. In 
those few inches of surface what a concentration of 
power, what a mingling of matter and of mind! The 
face is the soul’s window, through which it looks out on 
the world; through which the world, in its turn, reads the 
soul’s own secret. ‘Think of the collection of faculty 
massed in that tiny oval! Underneath, in chest and 
limbs, is the machinery of life; here, on the countenance, 
is life itself. Its flesh is charged with spirit. The eye, 
which gives us the universe, to farthest worlds; the ear, 
with all that music means, with all that spoken language 
means; the mouth, the gateway of our food and drink, 
of the air we breathe, the organ of speech; our sense of 
smell, and the whole world of scents and perfumes,— 
all this and so much more built into that one tiny bit of 
space! Every inch of it is a revelation. What volumes 
the eye tells! The nose, the mouth, the chin, all deciders 
of destiny. You will see a nose that tells everything: 
a conquering nose, that of a Cesar, a Wellington, that 
will crash through a world; the weak, boneless one, sign 
of the nothing the man is. And so with a mouth, a 
chin. All we are, all we have been, and all we have done, 
carries itself here in a thousand subtle lines, a myriad 
touches of the artist who is painting us. Odd, is it not, 
that, while we so carefully shield the rest of our body, by 
a whole strata of clothing, from the cold and damp, 
this part of us, infinitely the most delicate and sensitive 
of all, with nerves so immeasurably finer, nerves whose 
exquisite texture record every minutest change and shade 
of expression,—that this, the body’s supreme nerve-centre, 
Eiayla. be left open by us to every wind that blows! 
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Clothing, after all, is largely a convention. ‘The best bit 
of us does without it. 

Face architecture is an old art, one of the oldest in the 
world. Babylon and Egypt were proficient in it. There 
is a curious chapter in Clement of Alexandria, where he 
describes the manner of “making up’’ amongst the 
Alexandrian ladies of his time. Evidently the second 
century could, in these mysteries, give points to the 
twentieth. But, alas! nature does not smile on these 
methods; or, if she does, her smile has too much sarcasm 
in it: She regards them as a peddling trade. What 
worth they are, how far they go, is known to the lady’s 
maid, who visits her mistress in the morning. 

Nature has a face architecture of another kind—august, 
venerable, sometimes terrible. Her instruments are time 
and the will, the events that happen to a man, the 
million million volitions which spring from and react 
on the character. The great graving tool is the soul 
itself. The other day it fell to the writer to meet some 
friends of his boyhood, once familiar figures, whom he had 
not seen for fifty years. Here, indeed, was genuine work, 
fateful work. What a product of time and the hours! 
The once lithe forms bowed and stiffened; the once 
smooth, eager faces covered with wrinkles; eye, speech, 
expression, how changed, transformed! All the varied 
scenes of life, all the experiences gone through—the lifting 
joys, the poignant sorrow, all the secret thoughts of the 
heart, had left here each their mark; all had wrought on 
the plastic material and made this new, strange, un- 
recognizable picture. ‘I should not have known you!” 
was, on each side, the startled expression. One felt here 
the solemnity, the tragedy of living,—how each of us is 
adrift on the current that carries us all away. 

Yet the study of the face is not wholly a sombre one. 
It offers one of the greatest of revelations. It shows 
us the profound spirituality of nature. We see here how 
it conquers and refines matter, how it transfuses it with 
the highest things of the soul. Look into the face of 
some noble character, some inspired leader of men. Ob- 
serve its strength, its beauty, its sweetness. It was not 
always like that. ‘The new-born child was a mere pulpy 
mass, from which you could divine nothing. But through 
the years, since the soul awoke, since character began to 
form and to make its great decisions, the inner wealth of 
the spirit has been flowing out upon the features, mould- 
ing, transforming them, pouring into their flesh and blood 
all the beauty of its secret life. Here thought has 
materialized, and matter has been spiritualized. In 
this action of the soul upon the face, do we not catch a 
glimpse of what is going on in the universe? Have we 
not here in this selected bit of matter an image, a pro- 
phecy, of what the whole world, nature’s utmost realm, 
is yet to become? ‘The cosmos is also being spiritualized; 
its rude chaotic mass is being wrought on from within, 
and is yet to be the triumph of thought, through its 
utmost borders to be made beautiful by the soul that is 
within it!—The London Christian World. 


Grass. 


Lying in the sunshine among the buttercups and the 
dandelions, scarcely higher in intelligence than the mi- 
nute tenants of that mimic wilderness, our earliest recol- 
lections are of grass; and when the fitful fever is ended and 
the foolish wrangle of the market and forum is closed, 
grass heals over the scar which our descent into the bosom 
of the earth has made, and the carpet of the infant be- 
comes the blanket of the dead. Grass is the forgivingness 
of Nature,—her constant benediction. Fields trampled 
with battle, saturated with blood, torn with the ruts of 
cannon, grow green again with grass, and carnage is for- 
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gotten. Streets abandoned by traffic become grass-grown 
like rural lanes, and are obliterated. Forests decay, har- 
vests perish, flowers vanish, but grass is immortal. Be- 
leaguered by the sullen hosts of the winter, it withdraws 
into the impregnable fortress of its subterranean vitality, 
and emerges upon the first solicitation of spring. Sown 
by the winds, by the wandering birds, propagated by the 
subtle agriculture of the elements, which are its ministers 
and servants, it softens the rude outlines of the world. 
It bears no blazonry of bloom to charm the senses with 
fragrance or splendor, but its homely hue is more en- 
chanting than the lily or the rose. It yields no fruit in 
earth or air, and yet, should its harvest fail for a single 
year, famine would depopulate the world.—John J. 
Ingalls. 


The Unitarian Name and Principles.* 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


The religious fellowship to which we belong is called, 
and calls itself, ‘‘Unitarian.’’ ‘This is not a name which 
we assumed ourselves; it is one which was bestowed 
upon us by our theological opponents. When it was first 
applied to our spiritual fathers they strenuously resisted 
the appellation, for the doctrine of the Trinity, which 
the term “Unitarian” seems especially to antagonize, is 
in reality the least objectionable to us of the five points 
of Calvinism. We emphasize far more our opposition 
to other leading doctrines of orthodoxy—such as the 
total depravity of human nature, the scheme of vicarious 
redemption, the infallibility of the Scriptures, and the 
endless character of future retribution. Yet, since our 
opponents have so insisted on calling us ‘‘Unitarians”’ we 

‘have adopted the name. We must have some desig- 
nation, and this term ‘‘Unitarian,’’ bestowed upon us in 
reproach, has become endeared to us, not only from its 


associations for nearly three hundred years past in Europe: 


and America, but still more by the fact that in the devel- 
opment of human thought and scientific knowledge dur- 
ing the past fifty years the word ‘‘Unitarian” has grown 
in intellectual and moral values far beyond its original 
significance. It is to-day, as I shall hope to show, the 
most suggestive, rich, and truly representative name borne 
by any sect in Christendom. The names of the other 
Protestant bodies are in some cases derived from a church 
polity, as “Congregational,” ‘‘Presbyterian,’”’ “ Episco- 
palian”’; or they are called after a person, as ‘‘Lutheran”’ 
or ‘“‘Swedenborgian”’; or they have reference to an eccle- 
siastical rite, as the “‘Baptists’’; or a denominational 
peculiarity, as the “ Methodists.” 

It seems to be reserved for the liberal sects to inscribe 
on their banners words that represent great ideas and 
stand for lofty principles of faith and action. In this 
sense ‘‘ Universalism” is a glorious name for a church. 
To include all, to save all, to restore and sanctify all man- 
kind, to vindicate the all-wise, all-loving character of our 
Father in heaven,—surely, this is a noble missic for a 
church! 

The name ‘Unitarian’? would seem to conta.1 even 
more—to be still grander in its suggestion and sweep. It 
not only includes all men in its loving thought and 
prayer; it also seeks to unite, to unify them. This unity 
it would not accomplish by insisting on uniformity of be- 
lief or conformity in religious rites and practices, but 
by oneness of moral purpose, by making piety, righteous- 
ness, and love the bonds that unite its members amidst 
large varieties of thought. 

Unitarianism, therefore, while it stands for many im- 
portant things, stands pre-eminently for this great prin- 


* A paper read at the Isles of Shoals Unitarian meetings, July ro, 1914, and printed by 
request, 
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ciple of unity. This principle has made great headway 


and received many new applications during the past — 


century. If each generation may be said to have its 
controlling sentiment, the leading thought of this age 
is certainly “unity.’’ We see this in modern science, in 
which the prevailing tendency is to carry back the multi- 
plicity of phenomena, as we behold them, to a few simple 
principles, and to resolve the various natural forces with 
which we are acquainted into one underlying, dynamic, 
and persistent force, the fountain and source of all forms 
of energy. In politics the same tendency is manifested 
in the closer union of States, the gradual absorption of 
smaller nationalities into larger ones, and the concentra- 
tion of authority in a few hands. In business life it 
discloses itself in gigantic mergers of capital and enter- 
prise, and the combination of both employers and em- 
ployed in their respective interests, as well as in that 
new method of co-operation which is destined, it may be, 
to become the remedy for many of the economic diffi- 
culties of our time. In society at large we may trace the 
working of the same principle in the improved disposition 
of men toward each other, uniting them as never before 


in the bonds of mutual interest and amity as well as in © 


the social readjustments of our time. Especially do we 
find it displayed in that world-movement for international 
peace, which is one of the noblest fruits of modern civili- 
zation. Finally, it is discernible no less in the sphere 
of the distinctly religious, in the great decrease of dog- 
matism and intolerance among the churches, and the 
increasing attempts to harmonize theological and eccle- 
siastical differences and find some common ground of 
Christian union. On a still loftier plane of thought and 
sentiment we find the representatives of advanced ideas 
seeking for a larger synthesis, which shall include and 
unite all the great world-faiths in a universal religion 
and a world-brotherhood. Such are a few of the mani- 
fold testimonies from all departments of thought and 
life which show us that unity is the controlling idea, the 
watchword of our century. 

It is this which gives to our denominational name a 
philosophical and moral value far beyond its original 
meaning, and makes it indicative of the ripest thought, 
the most advanced scholarship, the broadest culture, and 
largest humanity of our time, thus vindicating its right 
to be the distinctive appellation of a body of free, rational, 
and liberal believers, the advocates of a religion of liberty, 
holiness, and love. 


I. THe Unity oF Gop. 


This will become still more apparent as we proceed 
to examine in detail some of the more striking and im- 
portant of the implications which are contained in the 
word ‘ Unitarian.” 

To begin with, first in the history of its theological 
development Unitarianism stands for the Unity of God 
in opposition to the current and orthodox dogma of the 


‘Trinity. ‘The early Unitarians based their opposition 


to the church doctrine of the tripersonality of God on 
the ground that Scripture, reason, and history are all 
against it. The Scriptures, both the Old and the New 
Testament, clearly teach the Unity of God. If the 
Trinity were a true and vital doctrine of Christianity, 
why is it not clearly laid down in the Bible? Why does 
not Christ say plainly, “I am God.” But, instead of 
this, we find him everywhere inculcating his subordi- 
nation to the Father. It is only by the most forced con- 
struction and sophistical reasoning that the deity of Christ 
can be read into the Scripture. 
stance in the New Testament where the word “God” 
means three persons, or a passage which unequivocally 
teaches the deity of Christ. 
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In the second place, the direct, unimpeachable testi- 
mony of history shows that the early apostolic Church, 
with all its magnifying of Jesus, was yet Unitarian in its 
doctrine of God, and remained so down to the third cen- 
tury of our era, at which time the dogma of the Trinity 
first made its formal appearance from Greek sources, as a 
reconciling article of faith intended to unite the Jewish and 
pagan elements in the Christian Church. 

Third, we deny the doctrine of the tripersonality of 
God because it cannot justify itself to the human reason. 
It is impossible to frame any intelligible statement of it, 
or to find any proof, or even analogy, for it in the nature 
of things. For how can we conceive of three distinct and 
equal persons in the Godhead, with three different con- 
sciousnesses, three different wills, and three different per- 
ceptions, each performing different acts,—and yet one. 
Such a conception contradicts and destroys itself in the 
very statement. That orthodox theologians have felt 
the logical difficulties involved in their position is shown 
by the great variety of interpretations and definitions 
which they have given this dogma, from Athanasius down 
to the liberal orthodoxy of our own day. ‘The latter, 
while professing to uphold the Trinity, practically sur- 
renders it, and assumes ground concerning the divinity of 
Christ (not his deity) which the Unitarian body once held 
but is now generally outgrowing in favor of his simple 
and ideal humanity. The Unitarian controversy has 
settled the question of the Trinity for all independent and 
advanced minds, showing it to be untenable on all grounds 
of Scripture, reason, and history. It was true and sacred 
to former generations, and doubtless fulfilled a useful 
- office in the Christian Church. But, having fulfilled its 
mission, to free-thinking and emancipated minds, at least, 
it should be relegated to the lumber-room of outworn and 
venerable beliefs, an object of curious and respectful re- 
gard, but no longer a vital principle of faith. As, however, 
it still retains its place in the official creeds of Christen- 
dom, and is still accepted as true by the vast majority of 
Christians, itis, and will long remain, our duty to maintain 
the opposite principle of the Unity of the Godhead. 

For these reasons, therefore, reasons which obviously 
can be only outlined in this brief statement, but which we 
stand ready to justify to any honest seeker, Unitarians 
stand first of all, in their religious outlook, for the Unity 
of God, a doctrine which is fundamental to a pure Chris- 
tianity and all true religion, and needs to be emphasized 
to-day and for a long time to come. 


II. Unity oF THE DIVINE PLAN AND METHOD. 


But this leads inevitably to a second vital principle of 
Unitarian faith, our belief in the unity of the divine plan 
and method in the universe. ‘The religious philosophy of 
former generations was utterly unconscious of this one- 
ness of God’s operations in the material and spiritual 
world. From the primitive point of view there was no 
such thing as unity in nature. This world was a scene of 
chance and change, and life an incessant battle between 
innumerable forces, all at cross-purposes with each other, 
and without any common aim or inner harmony. Early 
man’s attitude toward the Higher Power which the 
‘universe manifests to even savage minds was one of be- 
wilderment and distrust. ‘This confused and crude con- 
ception of the world-government persisted even when the 
race attained to larger knowledge and experience. The 
Hebrew people were in advance of their contemporaries in 
ethical and religious matters, yet they had no such idea 
of the unity of nature’s operations as in our day forms the 
alphabet of science and the bulwark of theism. In the 
Old Testament the Deity is represented as ever at cross- 

with himself, as continually suspending the laws 
has made for the government of the world, arresting, 
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or set 4 aside altogether, the established order of things 
in orcex to carry out some after-thought or amended pur- 
pose of his own, or to meet some unexpected emergency. 

In Christian theology this inharmony and confusion of 
counsels persists. The miraculous has an even larger 
place, and transforms the history of mankind into a scene 
of constant supernatural interposition. The writers of 
the New Testament give an account of some miracles; the 
early Church fathers record many more; the medieval 
Church produced them with marvellous fecundity; the 
present Church is not without them. 

With some modifications this ancient idea of God as rul- 
ing the universe by caprice and change, special providences 
and miracles, still holds its own in the various theologies 
and sects of Christendom. ‘The single exception, perhaps, 
is the Unitarian body. Unitarians stand for the unity of 
the divine plan in the world. They hold that one perfect, 
all-sufficient purpose was originally conceived, one method 
framed, and one divine order established in both the mate- 
rial and spiritual realms. Through countless ages there 
has been.a steady, gradual, normal unfolding of the infi- 
nite intent of the Creator. This evolution of the divine 
purpose is still going on without break or spasm or 
hindrance. In the divine plan there is no arrest, no jar, 
no amendment, no “act supplementary to an act.” 
Nothing has been left to chance; all contingencies were 
foreseen; all were adequately provided for; all speak the 
divine constancy, order, intelligence, and beneficence. 
There is no need and no room for miraculous intervention. 
Miracles exist only in the brain of the beholder. ‘Truly, 
this gives us an adequate, inspiring view of the unity and 
harmony of God’s creation. It does not lessen, it vastly 
increases our religious awe and unfaltering trust in the 
Eternal life which quickens all and rises to its highest 
manifestation in the reason and conscience of man. God 
is no longer to us, as he was to our fathers, an arbitrary 
sovereign dwelling in awful isolation apart from the world, 
ruling it from impulse or caprice, and by his continual 
intervention alone insuring the stability of his divine ex- 
periment. ‘To us he is an indwelling and immanent God, 
whose pulsing life inspires and sustains the various ranks 
and orders of creation, from the lowest to the highest, from 
atom to angel: it is he of whom we sing with the poet: 


“God of the granite and the rose, 
Soul of the sparrow and the bee, 
The mighty tide of being flows 
Through countless channels, Lord, from thee. 
It leaps to life in grass and flowers, 
Through every grade of being runs, 
While from creation’s radiant towers 
Its glory flames in stars and suns.”’ 


To which we may add the thought of one of our own 
hymn-writers,— 
“But higher far, and far more clear, 
Thee in man’s spirit we behold: 


‘Thine image and thyself are there— 
The Indwelling God proclaimed of old.”’ 


Ill. THe Unriry oF Lire. 


This belief in the unity of the divine plan in governing 
the world leads irresistibly to a third great principle of 
Unitarian faith; namely, our belief in the oneness of life, 
both in this world and in all worlds—past, present, or to 
come. 

The old philosophy of the universe never clearly 
arrived at this basic truth of modern science and modern 
religion. It distinguished, indeed, various kinds of life on 
this planet. It divided off the organic from the inorganic 
world, and set aside the mineral, vegetable, and animal 
kingdoms, with their innumerable subdivisions. But be- 
tween each of these divisions it fixed an impassable gulf. It 
had not yet arrived at the grand conception of the essential 
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unity of all forms of life; that all life, everywhere and 
eternally, in monad as in man, in the sand-grain on the 
shore and the glittering meteor of the midnight heavens, 
in the tiny Infusoria that circle in a drop of water, and the 
harmonies that surge through the soul of a Beethoven, 
“in Plato’s brain and Lord Christ’s heart,’’—all these 
forms of energy, however various and seemingly distinct, 
are equally a part of ‘‘that great organism which lives 
and grows eternally, and which we call the universe.”’ 

Among religious bodies, Unitarians were the first to 
accept as the basis of their religious philosophy that new 
and grand conception of the unity of life which modern 
science reveals. ‘There may be those among us who will 
not call themselves evolutionists, for ours is a free fellow- 
ship, and we do not demand uniformity in scientific any 
more than in religious beliefs; but the vastly preponderat- 
ing majority of Unitarians are believers in that new phi- 
losophy of the universe whose general outline Charles 
Darwin, the scion of a leading Unitarian family in England, 
published to the world. ‘This philosophy teaches us that 
all forms of life are intimately correlated, and pass 
through the same or similar processes of development. 
In all parts of God’s infinite dominion all life is one. To 
him who accepts this established scientific teaching of our 
time it imparts a sense of security, a feeling of confidence 
in the integrity and eternity of the world-order. ‘The 
belief in man’s future and eternal progress also acquires a 
new illumination. Back to the dawnings of sentient 
being on our planet we trace the gradual ascent of life, 
from crude beginnings to its present most-developed con- 
ditionsin man. Shall this progress cease when the human 
form and intelligence are attained? Shall this toilsome 
journey from the lower to the higher end with the partial 
attainments of this life? Not so! The instinct of 
growth within us, fortified by the rational conclusions of 
the mind, points and prompts us ever upward and onward. 
Like Jacob of old we behold, as in a vision, the ladder of 
creation, whose base is grounded on earth, whose suc- 
cessive rounds may represent to us the genera and species 
of the kingdoms of nature, whose topmost reach is 
hidden from our sight, but not from our faith, for, like 
the patriarch of old, we believe that “‘the top of it reaches 
to heaven.” 


IV. Tue Unity of Man. 


All life on this planet, we said, is one. ‘This carries 
with it another central belief of Unitarianism—the unity 
of man. 

It is an open question as yet among anthropologists 
whether the different races of men now existing may be 
considered as distinct species, or whether they are derived 
from a single original type. Prof. Agassiz held that there 
were originally eight different races; the anthropologist 
Pickering distinguished eleven. Mr. Darwin and _ his 
school generally hold that the great variety of types now 
existing have descended from one species, and that their 
present great differences in structure may be satisfactorily 
accounted for on natural grounds as a gradual divergence 
from the one original type. In so far Darwin and the 
book of Genesis are in agreement. 

But no such uncertainty attends the doctrine of the 
spiritual unity of mankind. ‘‘ Under all the diversities of 
government, custom, color, clime, which divide the 
nations, there is a unity deeper than all these. The 
humanity of each nation is older and deeper than all its 
traditions, than institutions, language, race.’’ ‘This is a 
relation more vital than the ties of blood. It is the corner- 
stone of the Christian religion; it is the condition of so- 
cial order and progress; it is the characteristic feature of 
the civilization of our century. The doctrine of the com- 
mon brotherhood of all men, so nobly uttered by a pagan 
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writer, ‘I am aman, and I count nothing human foreign 
to myself,’’ so nobly affirmed by the Apostle Paul, “God 
hath made of one blood all nations of men,” is beginning 
to be felt as never before in human society. In all direc- 
tions we see improved relations between man and man. 
In politics and economics, in social and business life, and 
in the church, fraternity and equality are ever on the in- 
crease. It may not always seem to beso. Still there are 
wars and fightings among men, and hatreds and antago- 
nisms of race, color, and class disturb the world’s harmony 
and progress. But these are only the foam and fury 
which ruffle the surface of the great outpour of human- 
ity down the rock-strewn course of the ages; beneath it 
the calm and powerful current sweeps on, and ever on, 
to its final destination in the great ocean of universal 
brotherhood and peace. 

The doctrine of the unity of man teaches that all men 
everywhere are closely united in their duties and destinies. 
‘““We are all members one of another; and if one member 
suffer, all suffer with it, and if one member rejoice, all 
rejoice with it.”” Every purely selfish impulse, every in- 
fraction of right, every deed of cruelty, is not only a vio- 
lation of the divine law established for the good of the 
world, but takes its revenge upon our individual natures, 
lowers the moral tone of the community, arrests the 
progress of civilization, and jars the moral order of the 
universe. Conversely, too, every act of justice, every 
deed of self-sacrifice, every lofty sentiment, every holy 
prayer, purifies the moral atmosphere of society, lifts the 
heavy burdens from the shoulders of the weak, unlooses 
the bonds of wickedness, opens the prison doors of captive 
souls, and brings down the blessing of heaven upon the 
children of men. 

For these reasons, therefore, and with such incentives 
to cheer us, Unitarians believe that, amidst all diversities 
of color, race, education, and social position, mankind is 
one—one in its origin and nature, one in its spiritual con- 


‘ stitution, and one in its ultimate destiny. 


V. Tue Unity oF RELIGION. 


We must pass by other suggestive interpretations and 
ask attention to a final thought,—the unity of religions 
in religion. 

The old idea of all religions except the Jewish and Chris- 
tian was that they were utterly bad, superstitious, corrupt, 
and cruel. While Judaism and Christianity had been 
revealed, Brahminism, Buddhism, Confucianism, and, in 
fact, all other world-faiths, had been invented. Chris- 
tianity alone was true; all other religions were false. They 
were natural; Christianity was supernatural, and hence 
alone among them all divinely authoritative and trust- 
worthy. Such a view was derived chiefly from the pre- 
vailing ignorance concerning the other great religions of 
the world. ‘Their traditions were still unknown; their 
Scriptures had riot yet been read; their doctrines and 
development had not been studied. But, thanks to the 
researches of eminent scholars, we are arriving at a juster 
estimate of the part played by the non-Christian religions 
in the regeneration of mankind. We have come to see 
that they all have their root in the same soil of human 
feeling and thought which gave birth to the Jewish and 
Christian faiths. Deep in human nature lie the instincts, 
the intuitions, the moral and spiritual capacities to which 
all great religious teachers appeal, and out of which 
spring the various philosophies and forms of religion. 
These were all useful to their day and generation, and 
expressed the degree of ethical insight to which their fol- 
lowers had attained. Christianity is not generically dis- 
tinct from these. She is their younger sister, differing 
from them mainly in environment and the degree of de- 
velopment attained, but sharing with them a common 
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origin and fulfilling a common mission,—to interpret to 
man the facts of his own spiritual nature and the moral 
order of the universe; to teach him to look up and away 
from matter and sense to the spiritual life that is in God. 
From this point of view, while religions are many, religion 
is one—a conclusion which is destined to exercise a vast 
influence on the religious life of the world, particularly in 
the conduct of foreign missions. 


CONCLUSION. 


‘Thus in the oneness of God, the oneness of the divine 
plan in governing the world, the oneness of life, of man- 
kind, and of religion, we have traced the same law and 
discovered the same fundamental truth which our denom- 
inational name so well expresses,—the great principle of 
unity. For these reasons, and others of a similar nature, 
we call ourselves ‘‘ Unitarians.” 

We believe that no other name could so well represent 
our attitude toward scientific truth, toward religion, 
toward man, and toward God. We are aware that there 
exists in the religious community a deep-seated prejudice 
against the name, but, like the Apostle Paul, we are not 
ashamed to confess that ‘‘after the way men call heresy so 
worship we the God of our fathers.” We agree with 
Dr. Channing when he said, “I cheerfully take the name 
of a Unitarian, because unwearied attempts are made to 
raise against it a popular cry’’; and with O. B. Frothing- 
ham when he says: ‘The new Unitarianism .. . calls 
itself Unitarian simply because that name suggests free- 
dom and breadth and progress and elasticity and joy... . 
No other name would be so impressive or, on the whole, so 
honorable.” 

A suggestive commentary on this statement may be 
found in the various names which at times have been 
suggested to take the place of the term ‘“‘Unitarian,”’ names 
which seem greatly lacking in definiteness, conciseness, 
historical appropriateness, philosophical and _ religious 
significance, and popular appeal. And if a colorless name, 
such as ‘free’ or “‘liberal,’’ were adopted, how long would 
it be until that too were felt by restless or expansive na- 
tures to be sectarian andinadequate? It isnot the name, 
but the spirit behind it which is the important matter. 

It is sometimes maintained that by giving up the name 
“Unitarian ”’ we should excite less prejudice in the religious 
community and win a larger hearing for our principles. 
But this is more plausible than convincing. In the long 
run we should lose far more by such a course than we 
might gain. We should lose the recognized, conspicuous, 
and honorable place we now occupy in the religious world 
and the historic development of Christianity. Our 
spiritual fathers bore faithful, heroic testimony to the 
truth they bequeathed to us. They were persecuted, 
suffered, and often died for it. It would be disloyalty to 
them if we now, from denominational expediency or the 
sentimental longing for a wider fellowship, disowned their 
name and example. ‘The discouragement and pain we 
should inflict upon our Unitarian coreligionists in Hun- 
gary, Great Britain, and other lands might also well 
cause us to abstain from such a repudiation. 

We should not advance the cause of truth by it, but 
only make concessions to that unclearness of thinking and 
insincere speech on theological topics which are the bane 
of the existing church. Denominationally we should 
relapse into insignificance, and lose much of our power for 
bearing honest and fearless testimony to the truth. No- 
body would be deceived by our change of name, least of 
all our orthodox neighbors. The voice might sound to 
them like Jacob’s, but they would know the hands to be 
Esau’s still. We are told that the Chinese, when a 
patient is ill unto death, summon a family council, and 
solemnly change the name of the stricken man, hoping 
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thus to bewilder and baffle the demons in pursuit of him. 
But our theological opponents are not so foolish and easily 
outwitted, nor are we as a religious fellowship in any such 
moribund condition. Asa matter of fact, we were never 
more alive, more united, better equipped, more prosperous, 
or more hopeful than now. With the forces of modern 
science and civilization fighting on our side, what occasion 
have we for discouragement? We have only,to.“‘learn to 
labor and to wait.” It is not our name we need to change; 
but our heart. We need to be spiritually reborn, to feel 
and display a larger faith, a more invincible optimism, a 
more self-sacrificing devotion to our principles, a more 
ardent missionary zeal in their extension. 

No body of believers ever had less reason for such a 
change as is suggested. We are Congregationalists in our 
church polity, and no one can dispute our right to add that 
distinctive appellation to our title, if we so desire, or to 
enter into closer relations with the great body of churches 
known by that name, if they are agreed. But this need 
require no sacrifice of our own honored name or principles. 
Perhaps in some far-away era of theological and eccle- 
siastical reconciliation Unitarians may be included in a 
larger synthesis, which shall comprise all churches hold- 
ing the Congregational principle or the Christian name. 
But it is not for our small body to presume to initiate 
such a movement. We would be more likely to delay it. 

Men surrender names and doctrines when these are no 
longer representative of their thought. They leave de- 
nominations when they have consciously outgrown their 
spirit and methods, or when they are forced out by eccle- 
siastical tyranny. None of these causes exist for us. It 
does not become us, therefore, to break with the honorable 
and venerated traditions of our past from mere motives of 
policy, or a timid shrinking before misrepresentation and 
intolerance. ‘The best way to overcome unreason and 
prejudice is not to compromise with, but to convert them; 
not to flank, but to face and down them. It was thus that 
the term ‘‘ Christian,” originally bestowed in reproach and 
contempt, became, through the heroic testimony of 
apostles and martyrs, “‘a name above every other name.’ 

So long, therefore, as the term “‘ Unitarian” has in it such 
representative thought and moral quality, and is so widely 
applicable to the facts of nature and life as they confront 
us to-day, so long as the denomination which bears it is 
liberally disposed, inclusive, and progressive, loyal to 
truth and charity, we shall doubtless continue to call 
ourselves ‘‘Unitarians.” In so doing our chief concern 
should be to make this name one of the most significant 
and honorable in the annals of Christendom. 

‘To this religious fellowship, at once rational and rever- 
ent, free and devout, we invite all seekers for religious 
truth and guidance, that they, with us, may know “the 
glorious liberty of the sons of God,” and attain the last 
and crowning grace implied in the name of our church,— 
to keep the ‘“‘unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.”’ 


Prayer. 


O God, the protector of all who put their trust in thee: 
we pray for the good estate of this our beloved land, that 
it may please thee to preserve to us the blessings of an 
equal and impartial freedom. Unite in mutual under- 
standing men of alien race and faith; revive in all hearts 
a spirit of devotion to the public good, that strife and 
tumult may be appeased ‘and justice and truth be exalted. 
Enable us and all thy people faithfully to discharge the 
duties of our different spheres, that so the kingdom of 
brotherhood and peace may be hastened upon the earth, 
and thy will be done even as now it is done in heaven. 
Amen. 
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Midsummer Musing. 


BY HENRY G. SPAULDING. 


All round about me stand the stately trees, 
Grandly majestic in their foliage green, 
And, gently stirred by the midsummer breeze, 
_ Most dazzling look, clad in their gorgeous sheen; 


While, near my perch, I note the many flowers— 
Roses, nasttirtiums, phlox, and pansies fair— 
With their fragrance sweeten all the hours, 
And beattify the earth with blossoms rare. 


S 


Among the trees’ green branches flit and sing 
The many birds that come to sce me here; 

At times they fly in flocks upon the wing, 
Again they perch beside me without fear. 


And so these summer hours I while away 
In heedless idleness beneath the skies, 

Until, its cares all ended, the long day 
In clouds of crimson glory slowly dies. 


A Pioneer. 


A three-year-old child was standing out- 
side a shop window in Liverpool, England, 
while her nurse made a purchase within. 
If the gypsy woman who seized her and ran 
down the street had not been successfully 
pursued and overtaken by a passer-by, the 
next paragraph would have remained un- 
written. It appeared in the Aberdeen Daily 
Press, April 8, 1899: ‘‘The honorary degree 
of LL.D. was conferred on Miss Anna Swan- 
wick, distinguished in two departments of 
literature, for her service to letters and also 
for raising the standard of female education 
in England.” This was the little girl who 
came perilously near being raised to a Ro- 
many life. 

Heaven gave Anna Swanwick good parent- 
age, a joyous temperament, keen intellectual 
vigor, and a loving heart—an equipment with 
which to meet any kind of a world; to this was 
added the educative friendship of the phil- 
osopher and author James Martineau. 

Without thought of future publication, 
and only to compensate herself for the loss 
of companionship of her sister, who had 
married and left home, and with only an 
ordinary knowledge of the language, Anna 
began a translation of Goethe, with the re- 
sult that her translations are classics in all 
good libraries, With an entirely spiritual 
motive,—to be able to read her New Testa- 
ment in the original,—she began the study 
of Greek. The writer will never forget the 
day when, in a much-loved college library, 
she came on “A. Swanwick’s’” beautiful 
translation of Avschylus, that for several 
years she supposed was done by a Mr. Swan- 
wick. Even so thought many a Greek 
scholar in England, and rich were the praises 
lavished on the new work by such ‘‘Grecians”’ 
as Plumptre, Gladstone, Robert Browning, 
and Richard Jebb. 

To achieve eminent scholarship on the 
part of a woman a generation before the 
day of Girton, Newnham, or Mary Somerville 
Hall, had not been without effort. Miss 
Swanwick’s desire for proficiency had led her 
to undertake a long and lonely journey to Ber- 
lin from London. Here she became the pupil 
of Prof. Zumpt, and in the family of this re- 
nowned scholar she did in a year the work 
of three years, not only pursuing her favorite 
studies, but dipping deep into the works of 
Kant, Schleiermacher, Fichte, Herder, Heine, 
Richter, and minor philosophers, while she 
read endless pages of classical Greek. 
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It will be recalled that in the early for- 
ties Carlyle had aroused an almost fren- 
zied interest in the German writers. The 
young girl who had sat day after day under 
the trees in her garden, busy with her Ger- 
man gtammar, lexicon, and the works of 
Goethe, who had braved a solitary year in a 
foreign land to perfect herself in a language 
she already knew fairly well, on her re- 
turn, with the sole object of interesting other 
young English girls in a study that gave her 
so great pleasure, ventured a modest little 
volume of extracts from German poets. 
That chief of editors of translations, Bohn, 


whose leaden-blue covered books are in all 


our libraries, chanced on this tiny book and 
immediately discovered in Anna Swanwick an 
asset to his great enterprise. He secured her 
services at once, and she soon became known 
to all good scholars through her renderings 
of “Jungfrau von Orleans,” ‘‘Egmont,”’ 
“Tphigenia,’ ‘Faust,’ and ‘‘Tasso,” that 
followed each other in rapid succession. 

Superior work draws to one superior 
minds, and soon Baron Bunsen, then Ger- 
man ambassador to England, proposed to 
her the translation of the “Trilogy of 
Zéschylus,”’ and for many months she dwelt 
in the atmosphere of the blue Greek seas, 
living a life of broad spaces never after aban- 
doned. Between hours given to allotted 
tasks of translation Miss Swanwick found 
time for several pieces of original work, as 
“The Utopian Dream,” ‘“‘Eyolution and the 
Religion of the Future,’ and “Poets the 
Interpreters of their Age.’”’ It was this last- 
named volume that lay open on Tennyson’s 
library table when he turned from it to read 
earthly books no more. 

Miss Swanwick now found herself envi- 
roned by those in the foremost ranks of art, 
science, literature, and politics, receiving and 
offering generous hospitality. Her salon be- 
came another Holland. House, drawing to 
it all the good thinkers and writers of her day. 
At her beautiful home in Regent’s Park, she 
dispensed a mental and spiritual hospitality 
that drew to her the best of London, Cam- 
bridge, and Oxford. Miss Swanwick was 
wont to say, ‘““One may know Greek and 
Latin and may understand the mysteries of 
higher mathematics, but, if she have not 
charity, it profiteth nothing’; and it was 
the spirit of charity that pervaded her salon. 

The secret of Anna Swanwick’s intellec- 
tual vigor lay largely in the fact that no 
claim of humanity found her heart cold. 
Never would she allow her personal inter- 
ests to keep her apart from the whole. Her 
London home offered ample opportunity 
for-her philanthropic proclivities. She rented 
a hall for a ‘‘ Working Girls’ Social Evening 
School,” a genuine settlement idea carried 
out long before the modern settlement was 
evolved by Jane Addams and similar spirits. 
It became so significant that it was finally 
taken over by the London School Board. 

In maturer years honors fell thick and fast 
on this modest and profound scholar, this 
lover of her kind. In 1858 she was made one 
of the first lady members of the Royal In- 
stitute, where Faraday, Huxley, and Tyndall 
became her fast friends. She would listen 
seriously to their discussions on the negative 
side of faith, and then, out of her assurance, 
her true witness of the Spirit, say to them 
calmly, ‘‘Nevertheless, I know God hears 
and answers prayer.” 

She was nearly eighty when Aberdeen 
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University conferred on her the degree of 
LL.D., which reminds Americans of the 
similar degree given by Brown University 
to our own Julia Ward Howe at a yet more 
advanced age. In beauty and strength such 
a woman would grow old. ‘‘The mission of 
life is to love,’ she often said. A lessening 
consideration of self and a growing consider- 
ation of others from youth to age opened 
wider vistas of life. At another time she 
remarked, “‘If this life is the be-all and end- 
all, our aspirations are out of all proportion 
with the realities of existence. God and 
the spiritual ‘must be true.’”’ And God and 
his will concerning her seemed to her all 
that was worth while. 

“The world may be divided into light- 
givers, light-reflectors, and light-absorbers,” 
says a philosopher. Anna Swanwick was 
a light-giver, and at the end of a century 
from her birth, her far-reaching rays still 
shine down the age that is succeeding her. 
—Louise M. Hodgkins, in Zion’s Herald. 


The Tonic Effect of Sympathy. 


Some years ago there appeared in the news- 
papers an open letter in which a suffering and 
helpless woman asked aid in securing a law to 
permit invalids pronounced incurable after 
a medical consultation to be painlessly put to 
death. Naturally, the letter attracted atten- 
tion and reawakened tlie old question whether 
or not physicians are ever justified in shorten- 
ing life. It is of interest, then, to note that 
the writer of the letter now rejoices at the 
non-fulfilment of her wish. She has lived 
to experience how much life may hold even 
in the face of bodily helplessness, and how 
greatly hope brightens prospects which seem 
at first so unfavorable. She tells of having 
received thousands of letters from all over 
the world containing messages of sympathy 
and approbation for her daring attempt to 
secure a modification of present-day laws 
protective of life. Some of these invalids, 
she says, have since written her of their cure, 
and of their gladness that conservatism and 
old-fashioned legislation had intervened be- 
tween themselves and their impatience. One 
of these correspondents, who was sure that 
hope was dead for her and who eagerly de- 
sired the ‘‘finis’”’ at the end of the chapter, 
has written of her complete recovery and how 
much more life now means to her since she 
has ‘‘ passed through the shadow of the valley 
of desolation.” 

This correspondence has proved, as might 


well be expected, a stimulant and’a tonic to 


the invalid. She feels that not only her 
contact with others has given them a renewed 
interest in life, but also that even her mistaken 
suggestion of a revolutionary change in law 
has not been without its good effect, since it 
has drawn together, in bonds of deep human 
sympathy, invalids who felt their helplessness, 
yet were helped by the knowledge of their 
common lot. It was the touch of nature that 
makes the whole world kin—and kind, says 
The Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

Probably nothing is more stimulating and 
genuinely tonic to sufferers, especially those 
with chronic ailments, than the feeling that 
in spite of their own helplessness they them- 
selves can still be helpful to others. The 
Shut-in Society in this country has made life 
more bearable for many persons who are con- 
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fined to their rooms or their houses. Noth- 
ing disturbs a certain class of patients so 
much as to be constantly in contact with those 
who are in good health and strength, and 
whom they can scarcely help envying. To 
be brought into touch with those for whom 
they themselves can feel is a precious source 
of consolation and uplift. Pity is a luxury 
to be enjoyed, but no human being likes to be 
pitied or to feel that he is an object of pity. 
To be conscious of some advantage in one’s 
situation over that of others is of itself an 
alleviation for many sicknesses. 


On Books. 


A guest recently in an historic rectory, I 
browsed among the books of my illustrious 
host, meeting many old friends, some with 
whom I have a bowing acquaintance only, 
and others that I don’t know at all, as was 
natural. But one book-case delighted me, as 
showing a kindred spirit; it was filled with 
hair-raising, blood-curdling tales of advent- 
ure, detective stories, war novels, romances 
of travel in savage lands, ingenious dip- 
lomatic plots of the Phillips Oppenheim 
variety,—all as remote as possible from the 
purple-bound sermons and half-calf divinity 
of the other side of the library. When I 
spoke of it sympathetically, my host laughed 
andexplained. He, too, is prone to insomnia; 
and stories like these, taking his imagina- 
tion utterly outside the usual course of his 
own serene daily life, bring refreshment and 
sleep when all else fails. Why excitement of 
that sort should be soothing is a problem for 
psychologists; but so it is. 

When Louis Joseph Vance publishes a 
new story, it is a red-letter day for some of us 
who never yet drew sword or fired at a living 
target; Talbot Mundy’s stirring romances of 
India rejoice us; we follow the trail of the 
Navajoes and Apaches with Captain King; 
we do not despise Arséne Lupin, though we 
prefer Raffles or even Charles Captain; Louis 
Tracy’s Wings of the Morning is unmixed 
delight; and Joseph Conrad is a familiar 
friend. Nay, I go further, and acknowledge 
a debt of gratitude to that admirable fifteen- 
cent magazine Adventure, such as the Hibbert 
Journal and the At/antic have never inspired. 
(I confess this the more shamelessly when I 
remember that Bishop Stubbs of Oxford 
used to devour such tales by the dozen as he 
journeyed on the branch lines across his 
diocese.) If any student of classical litera- 
ture faults us, what is the Odyssey but a tale 
of adventure?—Presbyter Ignotus, in The 
Living Church. 


Literature. 


Tue HuMAN NaTouRE OF THE SAINTS. By 
George Hodges. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.25.—Who but Dean Hodges 
could have thought of illustrating the feeling 
of Jesus toward rich men by citing the attitude 
of insurance companies toward those who work 
in powder-mills? ‘The companies have no 
personal dislike to these men. They do not 
by any means assert that such men will cer- 
tainly be blown to pieces. But they know 
that a powder-mill did explode the other day, 
and that other powder-mills have exploded 
before, and they decline to take the risk.” It 
is a real stroke of genius thus to light up the 
whole field of a great dispute with a telling 
illustration. Every one can then see just 
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why Jesus thought that it would be hard for 
a tich man to get into the kingdom of 
heaven. The faculty to do this is perhaps 
one secret of the unfailing charm and vitality 
of the Dean’s preaching. Another of his 
gifts is the power to translate great thoughts 
into the vernacular*of common life and ex- 
perience without sacrifice of dignity. We 
used to be instructed that it was the height 
of dramatic art to suggest the supernatural 
by an effect of remoteness from common 
things. But this, of course, produces a 
feeling of unreality. Religion has suffered 
wofully from this removal of its ideas into 
a cloudland which has little contact with 
real life. A preacher like Dean Hodges does 
us great service in getting these ideas back 
to earth where we can understand them. 
This present volume is mostly about people 
who figure in the New Testament narrative, 
and, like other of the same author’s books, it 
abounds in flashes of insight, keen intelligence, 
and mother-wit. 


THe TWELVE-GEMMED Crown. By 
Samuel Judson Porter. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Co. $1.20.—This crown is placed 
on the head of the Christ—not the Christ of 
the Gospels nor of Paul’s theology, but the 
Christ of the Book of Hebrews. The author 
finds twelve great characters ascribed to 
Christ. These twelve are in six groups of 
two each, and these groups make the titles 
of the six chapters: 1, ‘‘Son and Heir’’; 2, 
“Effulgence and Image’’; 3, ‘‘Apostle and 
High Priest”; 4, ‘‘Mediator and Minister’’; 
5, “Author and Perfecter of Faith’; 6, 
“Forerunner and Shepherd.’’ There is a 
spiritual ingenuity in the use that is made 
of Bible passages. Many readers will feel 
that, while the author is entitled to his 
opinion, the exegesis is often merely his 
opinion, and undertakes to prove too much 
from small evidence. There is an enthusi- 
astic orthodoxy in the book,—to the author 
Jesus was God and no one less. A light of 
mysticism glows in the pages. 


WHEN SAINTHOOD WAS IN FLOWER. 
H.G. Henderson. Boston: Sherman, French 
& Co. $1.25.—There are seven good ser- 
mons between the covers of this book. They 
are character studies; Daniel, Rebecca, Jo- 
seph, Ruth, Jonah, Samson, Esther are made 
vivid. There is a generous use of Biblical 
language in retelling these stories and in 
analyzing the characters. Indeed, to one 
who reads this book the Biblical passages 
cited will ever afterward be more real. 
The literary style of this book is obviously 
that of spoken address. Alert and vigorous, 
one almost fancies he hears the sentences 
fall from the lips of a speaker. At times 
there are phrases which need to be read 
aloud, that their full literary force be felt. 
The book is saturated with practical wisdom. 


By 


Miscellaneous. 


Mrs. Harriet T. Comstock’s new book, The 
Place Beyond the Winds, will be brought out 
by Doubleday, Page & Co. about October 1. 
It is beautifully illustrated by Harry S. 
Potter, with five full-page illustrations, one 
in color, The scenes are laid back in the 
woods on Georgian Bay and in New York 
City. The central theme is the woman’s 
view and the man’s view of the physician’s 
oath of silence. Mrs. Comstock’s earlier 
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book, Janet of the Dunes, is succeeding in 
moving pictures, and its new edition is 
selling extremely well. 


THREE LECTURES ON MODERN POETRY 


OFFERED BY 
MARGUERITE WILKINSON 
AUTHOR OF 
“IN VIVID GARDENS.” 


Democratic Ideals of Contemporary Poets. 
The Woman Revelation in Modern Poetry. 
California Poetry. 


‘ 
For terms and dates address Mrs. MARGUERITE WILKIN- 
son, Coronado, Cal. 


THE TOWER HILL SUMMER ENCAMPMENT 


On the banks of the Wisconsin River, 
lowa County, Wisconsin 
A quiet place for the refreshment of body and mind. A 
good place to get acquainted with yourself, with a few con- 
genial friends, and a few good books. 


THE TOWER HILL SUMMER SCHOOL 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES, Director 


will open July ro, and close August 15. Mr. Jones’s morn- 
ing lectures will interpret the literature of the Apocrypha, 
or, ‘The Blank Leaf between the Old and New Testa- 
ments ’’—Greek thought meeting Hebrew inspiration. 
Evening excursions into current poetry with recent poets. 
An open programme, with ample time for sleep, walks, 


nature-studies, etc. 


For terms and further particulars apply to Mrs. Edith 
Lackersteen, Abraham Lincoln Centre, 7oo Oakwood 
Boulevard, Chicago. After July 1, address Tower Hill, 
Wisconsin. 


“THE STORY OF AN 
INTERESTING RELIGIOUS CAREER.” 


CHARLES 
GORDON 
AMES 


A Spiritual Autobiography 


EDITED BY 
ALICE AMES WINTER 


eh Bo ‘Cartes Gorpon Ames: A Spiritual 
Autobiography’ we have a book of in- 
tense interest, especially for those who knew 
the magnetic personality of the man during 
his life. But even those who never met him, 
to whom even his name may be unknown, 
can hardly fail to follow with keen satisfac- 
tion the charmingly written story of the de- 
velopment of a soul.” —The Dial, Chicago. 


SED with simplicity and insight, a rich 
humor and tolerance, a natural music 
and beauty of language.”—Boston Tran- 
script. ——{— 


ag fa is a delightful reminiscence, {n which 
one can trace the influences and processes 
which made him what he was—a man of ra- 


diant faith, a Christian humanist, a practi- 
cal mystic. Happily his daughter has added 
an epilogue in which she tells many of those 
personal details of a life busy in all benign 
activities. It isa book to prize for its sweet- 
ness and light, and for the impress of a man 
who lived the life of the spirit in the service of 
his fellow-man.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


With frontispiece, $1.25 net. 
Postage, 11 cents. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


4 Park Srreet, Boston 
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Two Points of View. . 


Tue Curtp’s. 
The policeman in the park is big and fierce and strong. 
He stands upon the corner whenever I go by, 
And looks right straight at me, just as if I’d done some 
wrong. 
Oh, I’m very much afraid, although I can’t tell why! 


Once, when I was playing all alone beneath a tree, 
He came so close to me that I couldn’t help but cry. 
When I’m a grown-up man, if he Jooks that way at me, 
Vl walk close up to him, and I’ll ask the reason why. 


Tue PoticeMAn’s. 
I like to watch the children who come here every day: 
They look up sideways at me, then quickly hurry by; 
And, when I come close to them, they always stop their 


play,— 
They seem to be afraid, although I can’t tell why. 


Once I saw a little boy alone beneath a tree; 
But, when I came to him, he at once began to cry. 
I feared that he was lost, and only went to see. 
Oh, they should not be afraid, for there’s no reason 
why! 
—Grace Wickham Curran, in Lillle Folks. 


The Rushing Feet. 


BY ADELAIDE NICHOLS. 


Now you must know, dearest of all, that 
you have a fairy godmother, whether you 
have ever seen her or not. Every little 
child in the world has a fairy godmother, 
working miracles for him in some disgttse 
or other. Just watch for the miracles to 
happen, and you will see if it is not true. 

Peter had a fairy godmother too, but, like 
some of you, he did not knowit. He thought 
fairy godmothers were only for princes long 
ago, and for Cinderella-ladies; and he was 
only an every-day little boy, living in the 
middle of a great, dark forest, in a little hut 
with his father and mother. He was very 
lonely, for his father cut wood in the forest 
all day, and his mother sat ever at her wheel, 
working and working, and Peter, with no 
work to do and no one to play with, grew 
very unhappy. In his loneliness and unhap- 
piness he built a wish in his heart, adding to 
it day after day, but never hoping that it 
would come true. 

Wishing so hard and being so lonely 
made him very restless and cross, and his 
mother grew tired of hearing him complain. 

“What can I play, Mother; what can I 
play?” 

So she shook her head, and said impa- 
tiently :— 

“You should know that best, yourself. 
Run to your playing, and leave me to my 
working.” 

Peter turned sadly away and walked out 
to his favorite oak-tree in the woods, and, 
cuddling down between its roots, he fell to 
wishing his great wish once more. 

Then suddenly there came his fairy god- 
mother! He knew her at once, she was so 
beautiful. Her face was wrinkled into the 
dearest of smiles, and wreathed with white, 
nodding curls, and her eyes were blue, like 
the blue velvet hood that covered her head 
and the long cloak that fell to her feet, and 
she bent just a little, not as if she were lame, 
but asif she were bending over to take care 
of things. : 

“Fairy godmother!’’ whispered Peter. 
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‘*Oh, ho!”’ she chuckled, ‘‘you know me, 
do you? Yet you have never given me a 
thought before now, and I shouldn’t be here 
this moment if I had not seen a full-blown 
wish ready to be granted.” 

“A wish! Oh!” whispered Peter again. 

“Ves, out with it!’ said the fairy. ‘‘I 
am dying to grant a good wish, so don’t 
disappoint me. What were you wishing just 
now, my Peter-boy?”’ 

Peter’s eyes looked straight into the blue 
eyes of the fairy godmother. 

“T was wishing,’’ he said rather shyly, 
“that I lived in a beautiful big house with 
hundreds of little boys and girls and singing 
jesters and minstrels. I would sit in my 
room and hear feet rushing to my door, more 
always coming, and my door would burst 
open, and they would all come in and play 
with me; and I would never be lonely any 
more.” 

The fairy godmother bent just a little more 
in that caring-for-things sort of way. 

“Dear little Peter, so you have been 
lonely,’ she said. ‘‘ Well, you shall have your 
wish, if you will help to gain it yourself. 
Take the path that lies straight toward the 
sunrise, and, when you reach the edge of the 
woods, the big, beautiful house will be there. 
Enter its gate, and you will find your room 
waiting for you, and there will be hundreds 
of other rooms, full of boys and girls and 
jesters and minstrels. This much I can give 
you; the rest you must do for yourself.” 
Then she shivered like a puff of blue smoke 
in the wind, and was gone. Peter sat still 
to wonder only one minute, and then he rose 
to his feet and sped over the path toward 
the rising sun. 

On and on he ran, till the woods grew 
thin and the light of the world glimmered 
between the tree trunks; till the tall forest 
became low undergrowth; till the under- 
growth became smooth gardens; and then 
he stood before the big, beautiful house. 
He entered into the doorway and found him- 
self in a long hall, quite empty, but ringing 
with laughter and songs, which seemed to 
come from behind the hundreds of closed 
doors which he saw along the hall. Only one 
door was opened, a white door, into a little 
white room, and on the door was written in 
gold letters, “Peter.” 

Peter laughed with glee. It was all just 
as he had wished. He ran into the room and 
sat on the little white chairs, and touched the 
white cushions on the bed, and ate an apple 
from the basket on the white table, and then 
he sat down to wait for the rush of feet which 
should bring the boys and girls and minstrels 
to his door. 
echoes of laughter in the hall, and then a door 
opened somewhere, and a voice called,— 

“Here I come!”’ i 

Peter’s heart gave a glad little bound, while 
he wondered if a boy or a girl or a singing 
jester might be coming. Footsteps drew 
nearer and nearer—and then to Peter’s horror 
they passed his door! His heart, that had 
bounded, sank again. All day long rushing 
feet sounded through the hall, and all day 
long Peter hoped they were coming to his 
door, but they always went by. 

“Perhaps,” he thought, ‘they don’t 
know I am here.’”’ So he opened his door 
wide, and sat down again to wait. Very 
soon a sound of piping came down the hall, 
and a minstrel came by with a train of boys 
and girls following after, but they all passed 


For a while he heard only the’ 
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Peter’s open door, some without looking that 
way, and some with a curious glance; and 
Peter was more lonely than he had ever been 
before. 

He rose and tiptoed to the door. The 
hall was empty again, for the merry com- 
pany had passed into some other room. He 
walked softly down the corridor, and at 
last he came to the door where the minstrel 
and the children had entered. To his great 
surprise it was open, and within sat the min- 
strel and the children. Peter looked in 
wistfully, and, as he looked, he noticed that 
this room was fot white and bare like his 
own, but the walls were painted with pict- 
ures of flowers and birds, and there were cur- 
tains of painted silk at the windows. 

He turned away and went back along the 
hall. As he went he passed more open doors, 
and he saw that every room was made beauti- 
ful in some way. Some had carvings on the 
chairs, and some had embroidered coverlets 
on the beds, and some had gay cushions by 
the window. Beside these beautiful rooms 
his own looked very cold and bare, and he 
wondered what he could do to make it lovelier. 
Perhaps his fairy godmother was with him 
again, for he thought of a beautiful way. 

He went out to the edge of the woods and 
broke smooth, beautiful twigs of birch-bark, 
and wove them into a basket. In the basket 
he put earth, and filled it with the roots of 
ferns, and long, trailing ground-pine, and 
fragrant May-flowers. When he got back to 
his room he hung the basket in his window, 
where the wind and sun might make the 
flowers grow. ‘Then he picked more ground- 
pine and festooned it in garlands all about 
his wall. When it was done it looked so 
lovely that Peter could have shouted for 
joy. He felt he must tell some one. He 
ran to the door and out into the hall, and into 
the very arms of the minstrel, whose foot- 
steps he had never heard in the excitement of 
making his room lovely. 

“Well, well,” cried the minstrel, ““whom 
have we here? Can you tell me where I 
smell those divine May-flowers? Some one 
has captured the spring!” 

“Oh, they’re in here, Mr. Minstrel!’’ 
cried Peter, in his excitement pulling the 
visitor into his room. The minstrel sat 
down in Peter’s little white chair, and drew 
a long breath of joy. Then he pulled out his 
pipe and began making the most beautiful 
May-flower song that Peter had ever heard. 
Suddenly, above the song of the minstrel, 
Peter heard a flinging open of doors, and a 
rush of feet—all, all toward his door, and 
then, as in his wish, the door burst open, and 
boys and girls and singing jesters and min- 
strels crowded into his room. 

“Oh, the lovely song!”’ they were all cry- 
ing, and ‘Oh, the lovely room! Who lives 
here?”’ 
said that he did. 

That night, when the children were all 
gone and Peter was curled up in his little 
white bed, he thanked his fairy godmother 
in his heart for the beautiful day; and sud- 
denly the little blue-cloaked lady was by his 
side. 

“Ah, but you did it yourself, you know,” 
she said. ‘‘You made your room beautiful, 
and the rushing feet came to your door. It 
is always so. Do you understand?” 

Peter, very happy indeed, said, ‘Yes, I 
understand.” 4 

And so, dearest of all, Peter’s fairy god- 


Peter, feeling very proud and happy, . 


- large maple-tree in front of it. 
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mother helped him to his"great?wish. When 
Peter grew older, he went back to his mother 
in the little house in the woods; and, such 
was the miracle, she never noticed that he 
had been away at all. She knew only that 
he was always bright and cheerful now when 
he worked and played, for he had learned the 
great secret, that happiness comes with rush- 
ing feet to the heart that has beautiful 
thoughts; and you, dearest of all, have 
learned the secret, too. 
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The New Parlor-maid. 


“Tl wait on the door, Grandmother,” 
said Elinor; for Mary, the neat little ser- 
vant who usually did that, was away on a 
vacation. So grandmother went upstairs after 
luncheon, as usual, to take her nap. Elinor 
hunted for a white cap like Mary’s, but, as 
she could not find it, she put on a bright red 
sweeping-cap instead. Then she got a very 
large japanned tray from the pantry for the 
cards, for she could not find the small silver 
one that Mary used. ‘ 

She sat down on the floor in the wide, 
old-fashioned hall and finally her head went 
down on the rug. Just as she was drowsily 
forgetting some things and remembering 
others, there came a knock on the old-fash- 
ioned blind door. The inside doors were 
open, fortunately; and Elinor sprang up in 
haste and tried hard to open the blinds, but 
they were too much for her to manage. So 
she opened the slats to see who it was, and 
was delighted to find that it was her friend 
the ‘minister, who llooked smilingly,, in ‘at 
her. 

“Can you climb in the parlor window?” 
she asked. 

The minister looked at it a moment. 
Then, putting his hands on the sill, he 
vaulted lightly in, where he was met by the 
very small parlor-maid, with a red cap much 
on one side, and bearing an enormous tray, 
which suggested tea much more than cards. 

However, after explanations Elinor disap- 
peared to get her grandmother. She came in 
again without her tray and cap, and sat close 
beside the minister, and serenely ate the 
caramels he brought her, which was not usual 
for a parlor-maid to do. But then, she was 
not a usual parlor-maid, you see; and grand- 
mother did not know how the minister got 
in.—L. E. Chittenden. 


Seen in Squirrel-land. 


On a very pleasant night in April, between 
seven and eight o’clock in the evening, two 
or three ladies were walking in the streets 
of Omaha, Neb., when they noticed a very 
interesting conversation going on between 
two gray squirrels, one on the top of a three- 
story house, the other in the branches of a 
The trees 
were just budding out so the branches were 
quite bare, and the movements of the squir- 
rels were very plainly to be seen. 

The large squirrel, evidently the mother, 
was trying to train up the baby “in the way 
it should go,” giving it a lesson in athletics. 
It would chatter and sputter as squirrels 
do, saying so plainly to the baby, “Now 
see me jump”; and it would straightway 
give a flying leap from the house to the tree 
and back again. The baby squirrel would 
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say, ‘‘Oh, I want to do that tool” Then 
it would go out to the end of a branch, try 
a little trapeze work on a bough of the tree, 
get an attack of heart failure, and run back 
again. The mother continued giving ex- 
amples in flying leaps. (These were not 
flying squirrels, but the ordinary gray species 
with long bushy tails.) 

Finally the baby screwed up its courage, 
ventured out to the end of a branch, and gave 
a jump. But the distance was too great; it 
fell to the ground fully thirty feet, com- 
pletely stunned for a few moments. Then 
it recovered itself enough to run around to 
the side of the house and try to get up a 
smaller tree. The mother, as soon as she 
saw what happened to her baby, with a 
switch of her tail, and in much less time 
than I can tell it, ran over the top of the 
house, jumped to the smaller and lower 
tree, came down the trunk and with her 
little paws smoothed the little baby’s head, 
as much as to say, ‘‘Poor little baby! You 
did the best you could. Mother is so sorry. 
Come with me and we will bathe the baby’s 
head and make it all well.” 

But baby was too much hurt to try. It 
managed to get up a little higher but could 
try no more leaps. Finally, in desperation, 
the mother came down and helped it up toa 
higher branch, when she took it in her mouth, 
got a good start, and jumped from the tree 
to the house again, with the baby in her 
mouth, Though the roofs of the house on 
the side were slanting and much lower than 
in front, it was a very remarkable perform- 
ance and a very unusual illustration of the 
mother instinct and love and care for her 
little one. 

In Omaha the squirrels have been treated 
very kindly, and have became tame, so 
tame they will come in the house, take nuts 
from one’s hand, and even run around in 
the pantry, if they get a chance, and taste 
of food.—S. E. Hill, in Our Dumb Animals. 


Lewis Carroll’s Child Friends. 


Mr. Charles Dodgson, better known as 
Lewis Carroll, often spoke of ‘‘the hundred 
or so child friends who have brightened my 
life.’ ‘The following letter was written to 
one of them:— 


My dear Gertrude,—This really will not 
do, you know, sending one more kiss every 
time by post: the parcel gets so heavy, it is 
quite expensive. When the postman brought 
in the last letter, he looked quite grave. 
“Two pounds to pay, sir!’”’ he said. ‘‘ Ex- 
tra weight, sir!’”’ (I think he cheats a little, 
by the way. He often makes me pay two 
pounds, when I think it should be pence.) 
“Oh, if you please, Mr. Postman,” I said, 
going down gracefully on one knee (I wish 
you could see me go down on one knee to 


a postman: it’s a very pretty sight), ‘‘do 
excuse me just this once! It’s only from a 
little girl!’’ 


“Only from a little girl!” he growled. 
“What are little girls made of?” ‘‘‘Sugar 
and spice,’’’ I began to say, ‘‘‘and all that’s 
ni’—”’ But he interrupted me. “No! I 
don’t mean that. I mean, what’s the good 
of little girls, when they send such heavy 
letters?” ‘“‘Well, they’re not much good, 
certainly,’ I said rather sadly. 

“Mind you don’t get any more such let- 
ters,” he said. ‘‘At least, not from that 
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particular little girl, I know her well, and 
she’s a regular bad one!” ; 

That’s not true, is it? I don’t believe he 
ever saw you; and you’re not a bad one, 
are you? However, I promised him we 
would send each other very few more letters. 
“Only two thousand four hundred and sev- 
enty or so,’ I said. “Oh,” he said, “‘a 
little number like that doesn’t signify. What 
I meant is you mustn’t send many.” 

So, you see, we must keep count now; 
and, when we get to two thousand four hun- 
dred and seventy, we mustn’t write any 
more, unless the postman gives us leave. 

I sometimes wish I was back on the shore 
at Sandown, don’t you? 

Your loving friend, 
Lewis CARROLL. 
Curist Cu., OxrorD, Dec. 9, 1875. 


The Bishop’s Swans. 


There is a pretty little story that is often 
told about the swans in the moat of the 
palace of the bishop of Wells, England. The 
old gate-house, with its gray, ivy-grown 
walls, still stands, and the swans sail up 
and down the dark waters of the moat or 
deep ditch around the castle, which cen- 
turies ago was its defence. 

The peculiar thing about these swans is 
that they ring a dinner-bell whenever they 
are hungry, and expect to have it answered 
at once. A long string hangs out of the 
gate-house window, and, as the story is 
told, when the swans are hungry the leader 
swims gravely up to the bellrope, pulls 
at it, and then waits quietly for the ledge- 
keeper’s wife to bring out her basket of 
bread. 

It is said that fifty years ago the daughter 
of the bishop who lived there then taught 
the swans this trick with great patience 
and care. The swans that have come since 
then have apparently in turn learned the 
secret of the bellrope, so that one which 
seems to understand the connection be- 
tween the pulling of the string and the 
appearing of the bread-basket has always 
been among them. ‘That the swans com- 
municate their demand for bread to their 
leader, which is always the one to ring the 
bell, is evident from the fact that after 
the black swans were introduced into the 
moat the ringing became so frequent that 
the housekeeper had to take the string in 
to secure herself a little peace. Evidently 
the newcomers were hearty eaters.—The 
Child’s Hour. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

PRESENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PREsIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
CierK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Directors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 

R, Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 

De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 

Mrs. George T. Rice, Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Rev. 

Sydney B. Snow. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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The Better Way. 


Grumble? No; what’s the good? 
If it availed, I would; 

But it doesn’t a bit— 

Not it. 


Laugh? Yes; why not? 

Tis better than crying, a lot; 
We were made to be glad, 
Not sad, 


Sing? Why, yes, to be sure; 
We shall better endure 

If the heart’s full of song 

All day long. 


Love? Yes; unceasingly, 
Ever increasingly. 
Friends’ burdens bearing, 
Their sorrows sharing, 
Their happiness making; 
For pattern taking 
The One above 
Who is Love. 
—Jean Somerset. 


The Monk Rasputin and the Czar. 


In the Correspondence of the Associated 
Press we find the following account of the 
monk who exerts such a malign influence 
over the Czar of Russia, who has had the 
power to involve all Europe in needless war- 
fare. 


The mystic peasant-born Russian monk, 
Gregory Rasputin, on whom a murderous 
attack was made by a woman while he was 
visiting his home in a Siberian village recently, 
is described by the St. Petersburg correspond- 
ent of the Daily Chronicle as “‘the absolute 
master of the Russias.’’ It is certain that 
no great European court to-day is under such 
a mystic sway as that which Rasputin has 
been reputed to have over Emperor Nicholas 
of Russia and the whole imperial household. 
It has been the concern of Russia for three 
years back, 

The rise of Rasputin has been an enigma 
to all the nobles of the court who have not 
fallen under his influence. His absence from 
St. Petersburg, during which the attack upon 
him came, was hoped to mean that he had 
fallen into disgrace, but just previous to the 
news of his being stabbed the announcement 
was made that he had been recalled to the 
emperor’s palace. 

This modern Richelieu is the son of a fairly 
wealthy peasant of Tobolsk. He had but 
little schooling and led an uneventful life 
until about thirty years old, when he devel- 
oped religious fervor, became a lay monk, 
and went on a pilgrimage. At the monas- 
teries he visited he picked up some learning 
and also managed to receive a letter of intro- 
duction to Bishop Theofan at St. Petersburg. 
This was in 1900. ‘Through the influence of 
the bishop, the peasant began to meet the 
influential people of the city and court. His 
mystic. philosophy created interest, and he 
had the gift of repartee and polite conversa- 
tion. 

At first Rasputin stuck to his peasant garb, 
in which he made a picturesque figure. But 
soon he took up an elegant style of dressing 
and living, which excited the envy of Bishop 
Theofan. ~The bishop obtained an order to 
exile Rasputin to Siberia. But not only did 
Rasputin’s appeal to the czar save him, but 
caused the bishop to be dismissed to Poltowa 
without even time to see his dying father. 

Other powerful officials tried to check the 
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advance of Rasputin, only to find themselves 
in disfavor. Rasputin became the intimate 
of the royal family, gave orders to the min- 
isters, and conducted himself as the supreme 
power. ‘The only successful attempt to in- 
duce the court to send Rasputin away resulted 
disastrously for the plotters. Before leaving, 
Rasputin warned the empress that misfortune 
was stuire to follow. When the heir to the 
throne fell ill the frightened empress recalled 
the favorite in haste. 

Since his return Rasputin’s power has 
continued to grow. His counsel is called for 
in deciding every question of importance. 
It is said on high authority that he brought 
about the ministerial change last year that 
saved Russia from a war with Austria. He 
lives as a prince, with a magnificent villa at 
Yalta, in Crimea. One of his daughters by 
his peasant wife is being educated in an 
aristocratic girls’ college in St. Petersburg 
and is chief companion of the emperor’s 
daughters. Rasputin is even reported to 
address the czar as ‘‘thou’”’ and “thee,” a 
freedom denied even the grand dukes. 

A month ago Rasputin was ordained a 
priest by a minor bishop of his native district. 
This act had roused the antagonism of the 
powerful heads of the church. It is with 
these big ecclesiastics that Rasputin will 
now have to deal in holding his position. 


The Power of Vision. 


It is the power of vision, this ability to 
foresee what in harmony with nature’s law 
can be and ought to be, that makes the far- 
seeing business man stccessful in business, 
the general of an army successful on a field 
of battle, the statesman stccessful in the halls 
of diplomacy, and the prophet the true leader 
of the people in spiritual things. 

Take this power of vision out of business, 
and you rob it of enterprise. Take it out of 
the mind of the patriotic warrior, and a battle 
becomes a mere human slaughter. Take it 
out of the mind of the statesman, and he be- 
comes merely a politician. Take the vision 
of the spirit out of religion, and you rob the 
world of its dream of Heaven. 

The vision of what may be and ought to be 
is fundamental to all movement and all life 
in the world. It is the essential condition of 
all progress. Rob youth of its inherent hope, 
its vision, and its dream, and it becomes dis- 
couraged and indifferent to life. It is just 
this inherent hopefulness that gives to youth 
its perennial charm. ‘‘Let no man despise 
thy youth.” Ican think of no calamity that 
can possibly befall a young man so great, so 
awful in its consequences upon character, as 
that which will rob him of the visions of his 
soul—rob him of desiré to be anything or 
anybody other than a drifting idler, dissi- 
pating his life away. 

I know it is the custom of many people 
old enough to know better to frown upon 
youthful enthusiasms, and even ridicule 
youthful ambitions to make something of 
themselves not dreamed of in the parental 
philosophy; yet youth will oft-times succeed 
where both wisdom and experience will fail, 
because wisdom and experience, seeing all the 
possible difficulties in the way and making 
mountains out of molehills, will sometimes 
erect barriers, making progress impossible. 
The youth, seeing only his vision splendid, 


‘is led up and on by it to surmount each diffi- 
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culty as he comes to it, not seeing the rest, 
and gaining such inspiration from each victory 
that he will at last challenge the world and 
plant his banner on the very pinnacle of 
success. What is true of youth may and 
ought to be true of every period of life, and 
by association and sympathy with youthful 
ideals it is possible for all of us to make of 
life an eternal progress onward and upward 
forever. 

They have most moved and helped the 
world who have had least care for its emolu- 
ments, while those whose ideas of success 
and happiness “have been confined to the 
world and the things of the world have almost 
invariably found life a miserable disappoint- 
ment. Tomy mind there never was a time 
in the history of the world when the horizon 
of life was so rosy with hope as it is to-day, 
never so much to challenge the ambitions 
of youth to go forth into the world’s broad 
field of battle and be a hero in the strife. If, 
as the proverb writer said, ‘‘Where there is 
no vision, the people perish,” how much more 
is it likely to be true of the individual! 

If the youth of this land is launched forth 
into the world from its various schools, in- 
spired with great and noble visions of truth, 
duty, and usefulness, we need have no fear as 
to the future of either our country or the world. 
It is of the very nature of every normal, 
healthy, unspoiled, pure-minded youth to 
dream of and yearn for perfection, not only 
in personal character, but also in his chosen 
profession or calling in life. To achieve 
perfection he must strive for it without ceas- 
ing. It is a psychological law that an ideal 
must function in action, else it falls back dead. 
Hence the moment we give over striving for 
perfection, desire ceases, hope passes, vision 
fails, and then, alas! we sell our birthright 
for a mess of pottage. To keep striving we 
depend upon the will, but the will acts only as 
inspired by the attention; and, to keep up a 
perpetual motor activity of the will and escape 
all backlash and side-pull from temptations 
along the way of life, the attention must be 
fixed upon an eternal ideal. Here comes in 
religion. You cannot have permanent sue- 
cess or lasting joy in life and at the same 
time flout the spiritual side of your nature.— 
Rev. Thomas Jay Horner. 


Summer Days. 


BY REV. JOSEPH FORT NEWTON. 


Surely it ought to be easy for all men to 
have faith in God in the summer-time. There | 
is something in “these broad majestic days” 
that bespeaks not only the splendor of his 
power, but the richness and gentleness of 
his spirit. The attributes of summer are 
light, beauty, and a prodigal profusion of 
life,—a cup brimming full of sparkling, multi- 
colored life; and these are also the attri- 
butes of God. Such a season is one long 
apocalypse, and it is no wonder that we 
are moved by a feeling so deep that it de- 
fies analysis, that here is the handiwork of 
the Eternal. 

When the grass covers the earth like a 
soft robe; when the flowers, faithful to their 
tryst, meet us in shady forest or sunny 
field; when the birds chant a chorus of song 
at the coming of dawn, as if in very glee to 
be alive; when the trees cover the hills like 
the shadow of God,—aye, in days such as 
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these ‘‘the earth is crammed with heaven,” 
and all the bright hours are one or rev- 
elation. 

No one doubts that God made the summer, 
but there is the winter with its ice and snow, 
its sleet and slush, and its winds that cut 
like knives. What of its chill days and grim 
bareness? Ages ago men held that the 
world is ruled by two rival deities, always 
at war, and they read the changing seasons 
as tokens of their enmity. Only so could 
they explain the sharp antagonisms of nature, 
and the contrasts amid which they lived. 
Not so the wise old Bible, with its vision of 
the unity of the world, and its faith in the 
God who made summer and winter, light 
and darkness, life and death. 

Yet how strangely that old dualism haunts 
us, equally in the moods of the heart and, 
apparently, in the facts of life. There are 
moods so mystic in their beauty, so exalt- 
ing and revealing, so heaven-lit and lu- 
minous that we know they must have come 
from the very hand of God, while on other 
days the earth seems drab, dismal, and dingy, 
sicklied over with the pale cast of care, and 
swept clean of every footstep of Divinity. 
What a summer-time of prosperity the pa- 
triarch Job enjoyed, with health, wealth, and 
happiness! Then came the winter blast, and 
he was left desolate and deadly cold, but Job 
knew that the same God who had given 
had taken away, and that he rules both 
winter and summer. 

How can one best use the summer for the 
health alike of soul and body? If it be for 
him a time of rest and recreation, he may very 
wisely not try to improve it at all, but let it 
improve him. Just to let go the hard task 
for a spell, while the annual renascence of 
wonder works its miracle of renewal in us, 
baptizing us with its beauty, is the wisest 
way. Going forth into a new season, Tho- 
reati wrote in his diary these words, which are 
worthy of being framed and shite up in the 
heart to remember :— 

“T go forth to make new demands on 
life. I wish to begin this summer well; to 
do something worthy and wise; to franscend 
my daily routine; to have my immortality 
I pray that this life of this summer 
may be fair in my memory. May I dare as 
I have never done. May I purify myself 
anew as with fire and water, soul and body. 
May I guide myself to be a hunter of the 
beautiful, that nothing escape me. I am 
eager to report the glory of the universe. 
May I be worthy to do it; to have gotten 
through with regarding human values, so as 
not to be distracted from regarding divine 
values. It is reasonable that a man should 
be something worthier at the end of the year 
than at the beginning.” 

To escape the increasing and inevitable 
contraction of our powers which modern 
life demands we need the freedom of the 
summer. Routine, no matter how noble 
and necessary, has also its subtle perils 
both to body and spirit, for we forget 
how big the world is if we are always doing 
one thing. Leaving the hot city street and 
losing ourselves in the woods, we learn that, 
if we had no other proof of God than the 
mystery of beauty, it is enough. We can 
analyze a sunset and tell all the elements of 
which it is composed. But when, in the 
hush of eventide, the western sky is touched 
with an old-gold mellowness of beauty, and 
the soft light falls over the familiar scene, 
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it is as if the door of another and fairer world 
had been opened for a moment—and we for- 
get our analysis as the vista unfolds. 


“Yet, once more, I cried, ye stars and waters, 
On my heart your mighty charm renew, 
Still, still let me, as I gaze upon you, 
Feel my soul becoming vast like you.” 


Keats concluded that there is more beauty 
in the world than is needed for its own end; 
so also Plato. ‘They felt that God has em- 
bosomed us in beauty the better to en- 
tangle us in divine meditations. Truly, 
nature is the net set by the Fisher of men, the 
lure spread by the eternal soul-winner. 
God give us eyes to see, minds to know, and 
hearts to respond to the beauty of holiness 
and the holiness of beauty. 

There have been better men than Ernest 
Henley, but none ever had a braver heart 
as he went limping through his days, al- 
beit he was not lame of soul. Despite much 
of winter in his life, he kept always the sunny 
heart of summer. Right cheerily he bids 
us give our souls in royal greeting to 


“These glad, these great, these goodly days, 
Bewildering hope, outrunning praise, 
The earth, renewed by the great sun’s 
longing, 
Utters her joy in a million ways. 


“What is there left, sweet soul and true— 
What for us and our dream to do? 
What but to take this mighty Summer 
As it were made for me and you?” 
Cepar Rarws, Ia. 


A Thought of God. 


BY SARAH FE. BURTON. 


Has there ever been a time in the history 
of the race when more serious questions were 
urged, concerning the being and attributes of 
God, than those we read and hear to-day? 
Thinking men and women can no longer 
depend wholly upon the revelations of the 
Bible or the testimony of saints and martyrs. 
They seek conviction of a personal nature; 
they desire to see truth by the inner light, to 
feel its monitions in the deepest fibre of their 
souls. Nor is this to be deplored, but to 
be accepted as evidence of true spiritual 
progress. 

When, some years ago, one of our best- 
known ministers quoted in a sermon Tenny- 
son’s lines,— 


“Speak to Him thou for He hears, and Spirit 
with Spirit can meet,— 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than 
hands and feet,” 


a thrill ran through the audience that is re- 
membered to this day. There were those 
who had never read the lines, and others who 
had not read thinkingly, receptively; but in 
connection with the inspired words of the 
preacher the full meaning entered their 
souls, never to be forgotten. A few moments 
ever after given to this thought, even in the 
busiest hour, was to exalt the meanest duty 
and find strength for its performance, how- 
ever repulsive it might be. God so near, 
so intimate with every-day life! No longer 
a crowned king surrounded by adoring throngs 
remote, removed; but a friend and helper 
in all life’s experiences! 

They who have known sudden loss and 
sorrow, when the very foundations of life 
seemed to be overthrown, have found the 
consciousness of that brooding spirit saving 
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them from utter despair. They have had 
proof in the darkest hour that ‘‘God is Love,” 
that ‘His tender mercies are over all the 
works of His hands,” that the Everlasting 
Arms are about them, and sorrow and trial 
become consecrated. As Martineau says, 
“We cannot stand where the musings of 
the Eternal Mind do not murmur around us,” 
and so all life-experiences become not only en- 
durable, but valuable through a daily thought 
of God. 


Pomona, N.C. 


Spirit of the Press. 


An interesting discussion that makes for 
clarity of thought and statement has been 
going on in the Watchman-Examiner lately. 
Dr. Felix Adler had complained to the editor 
that in an assembly of Christian professors 
and preachers no two agreed on a definition 
of the word ‘‘Christian.’”? ‘The editor said:— 


Probably the chief difficulty in framing a 
clear definition of Christianity is the attempt 
to include in i¢ too much. Most of the def- 
initions of Christianity would apply equally 
well to many who do not profess to be Chris- 
tians, and even to some who never heard of 
Christianity. Take that definition which is 
perhaps the most common, that “ Christianity 
is love to God and love to men.”” ‘That is true 
of such persons as Dr. Adler and Rabbi Wise, 
who cannot be classed as Christians. The 
same may be said of many other definitions 
of Christianity. But if we are to have a clear, 
scientific definition of Christianity it must 
evidently be one that cannot include the faith 
of any who do not wish to be considered 
Christians, and who, as a matter of fact, are 
not Christians. It is evident, if we are to 
have any scientific and distinctive definition of 
Christianity, we must exclude every feature 
of human life and thought that can be fairly 
claimed by any other form of religion; and 
find a definition that is true of Christianity, 
and true of Christianity alone. 


The conclusion of the editor, accepted by 
Dr. Adler as entirely satisfactory, was, “A 
Christian is one who worships Jesus Christ 
as God.” 


” 


“Presbyter Ignotus,”’ writing in the Living 
Church, quotes approvingly the definition of 
Christianity given by the editor of the 
Watchman, and adds:— 


This is in startling contrast to the state- 
ment made in the Christian Register recently, 
by Dr. Edward Cummings: ‘‘The supreme 
act of paganism was the deification of Jesus, 
after the ancient pagan manner of deifying 
great leaders and religious teachers.” Ghastly 
as this blasphemy sounds, it follows naturally 
from what Dr. S. A. Eliot, president of the 
Unitarian Association, said some years ago: 
“Unitarians have no personal relation to 
Jesus Christ.”” To them He is a good dead 
man; to us He is God over all, blessed for- 
evermore; and it has been well said, ‘‘The 
searching test of a Christian is, ‘Do you pray 
to Jesus Christ?’’’ I quote again from the 
good Baptist editor: ‘‘The supreme element 
in the faith of Christians is personal relation 
to the living, loving Lord Jesus Christ, who 
hears them when they pray. To worship a 
Jesus who is dead would indeed be ‘a supreme 
act of paganism.’ But to worship the Jesus 
Christ of the Christian faith is the supreme 
antithesis of paganism. It has nothing in 
common with paganism. The worship of 
paganism is the deification of a material, 
visible, external, and unrelated object. The 
worship of Christianity is of a spiritual 
Person of infinite attributes, with whom the 
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worshipper comes into vital, intimate, and 
loving relations. The Jesus of Unitarianism, 
as presented by Mr. Cummings and Mr. 
Eliot, merely introduces us to God. The 
Jesus of Christianity presents God to us in 
His own person, and brings us into living re- 
lation to Himself, who lives and reigns for- 
evermore.” 


The Churchman and the Chicago Advance 
have been discussing the proposal for a world- 
conference in the interests of church unity. 
The Advance, after bearing earnest testimony 
to the value of its contemporary as a sin- 
cerely religious paper, which represents the 
element in the Episcopalian church that most 
truly desires fellowship with other Christian 
communions, has this to say:— 


Let us consider what our good friends of 
the Churchman propose. ‘They ask us to ac- 
cept an invitation to a feast with them, but 
to leave wholly open the question whether 
we are to sit in the parlor with them, or to 
eat with the heathen in the kitchen, and they 
want us to come, and tosettle the matter after 
we arrive. We submit that this is not a 
question for us to settle. Let the Episco- 
palians settle it themselves and put it into 
the invitation. . . . As for our positions, they 
are well known to Episcopal students, and 
as for most of them, we can secure high au- 
thority among Episcopal scholars of the first 
rank, who nevertheless are still loyal Epis- 
copalians. We care for no stronger testi- 
monies to the essential truth of the Congre- 
gational, or rather non-Episcopal, claim than 
we can readily compile from Episcopal 
authorities. What is the use of our telling 
this to the Episcopalians, or of their telling 
us why they still are Episcopalians? They 
intend to continue to be Episcopalians, and 
we intend to continue to be Congregationalists 
or Methodists or Presbyterians till there 
appears a valid reason in the providential 
evolution of modern life that clearly indicates 
the call of God for some change. The con- 
ference will not convince and convert any of 
the denominations participating in it. But 
it may do something far better. It may show 
them how they can live and work together as 
members of one body, and in that closer co- 
ordination of effort may be revealed, as time 
goes on, the will of God for a closer, and per- 
haps in time an organic union.... We do 
not want organic union with the Episcopal 
Church under any form or constitution that 
shall sacrifice the principles for which the 
great Protestant world has stood and still 
stands. With a great price our fathers ob- 
tained this freedom, and we were born free. 
Bad as is a divided Christendom, it is not so 
bad as it was when it was organically a united 
Christendom. 


Woman in the Anglican Church. 


The Representative Council of the Angli- 
can Church has decided by a large majority 
that women may vote in the election of 
Church councils and may also sit on parochial 
councils. This marks a considerable ad- 
vance toward that equality of the sexes in all 
the relations of life which so many women are 
pushing forward. In all churches it is faith- 
ful and earnest women on whom falls the 
chief burden of church work. In America 
it is the women and not the men who run the 
churches. That is not a condition of things 
to be desired, but rather friendly and equal 
co-operation. In our free churches women 
have for many years now sat on their boards 
of management, and worked side by side with 
men in all church affairs. The Anglican 
Communion has so far lagged behind, but 
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the tendency of the times can no longer be 
resisted, although, strange to say, the greatest 
amount of opposition at the combined council 
of bishops, clergy, and laity came from the 
laity. The figures of the division are not a 
little interesting. The constitution of the 
Council provides that no resolution shall be 
deemed to have passed unless it receives a 
majority assent of each of these three sec- 
tions or estates. The figures in the division 
were 22 bishops for the admission of women, 
3 against; 90 clergy for, 15 against; 76 lay- 
men for, 62 against. One would have ex- 
pected the bishops and clergy to be more con- 
servative in such a matter than the laity. 
But bishops and clergy know, as laymen do 
not, the immense services rendered to the 
Church by women and their administra- 
tive capacity. We may yet live to see women 
in Anglican pulpits! 

The most interesting speech of an interest- 
ing debate was that of the Archbishop of 
York, who put it to the chivalry of the Coun- 
cil whether it was not true that women all 
over the country were more educated in the 
history and services of the Church than men. 
The difficulty was the number of Church- 
women, and he asked them whether it was a 
generous position to take up towards those 
who had borne a larger part.of the work of 
the Church, to say that they admitted 
women’s qualifications but were afraid of 
their numbers. It was a very democratic 
sentiment he gave utterance to at the close: 
When he advocated the granting of the 
franchise to women, he was not thinking of 
young ladies of twenty-one, who played tennis 
and cultivated the society of the unbeneficed 
clergy, but of the hundreds and thousands 
of factory girls and mill girls in the East End 
of London, in Yorkshire, and in Lancashire, 
who were examples of what women as well as 
Christian women ought to be.—TZhe London 
Inquirer. 


Children on Sunday. 


One of the most potent causes [for the 
falling off of church attendance] is the new 
liberty given to children as to how they shall 
spend their Sunday. ‘‘The little dears! 
How cruel to force them to go to church 
when they want to play in the garden! I 
don’t believe in making religion compulsory,” 
cries the fond mother; and she conjures up 
some dreadful picture of a Puritan Sunday 
with its gloom and restrictions, by which she 
appears to suggest she herself suffered in 
childhood, and declares that her children shall 
not be set against religion in that way. 

I came of a Puritan stock, was brought up 
in a Puritan atmosphere, had experience of 
the Puritan Sunday, and yet I bear witness 
to a happy childhood and to a host of happy 
Sundays. We had family prayers morning 
and evening; we went to Sunday-school 
twice in the day and twice to church: we 
should no more have thought of not going 
to church on Sunday than of not having our 
breakfast on Sunday. It all came in quite 
simply and naturally and as a matter of 
course. It is true, church and Sunday- 
school and family prayers were not as hi- 
larious as a romping game of tennis; the ser- 
vices were long and often dull, the music 
would not satisfy a cathedral organist, the 
doctrine was atrocious; and yet we looked 
forward to Sunday with interest and always 
gave it a welcome. 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the — 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
tos South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education of 
the erican Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
a churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

ddress contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
* Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

‘orr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D., Roslindale, Boston, Mass. 

‘Address contributions to the adie stitee Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass, 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

Piero Hon. Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., Cambridge, 
ass. 
Vice-Presidents; Hon, Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 

Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, ee tee Ind.; Hon. 

Louis A. Frothingham, Boston, Mass. on. Charles A 

Murdock, San Francisco, Cal 
General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 

kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 

Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
William C. Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rev. George H. Badger, 
New York, N.Y.; Rev. Emest C. Smith, Chicago, Ill. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, John Mason Little, Boston, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, New York City. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
be addressed. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the a: ication of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the eeent pt ee, 

President, Brundage, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Vice-Presidents: Mice. John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Percy 
Dawson, Rev, E. S. Wiers, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rev, 
ep lage EMD ew ype A 

inson, Rev. Horace Westw: an ev. 

Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Marian Dudley Richards, 247 
Fisher Avenue, Brookline, Mass. 
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Certain Sundays spent each summer in the 
country come back to me in memory like 
the delicate scent of faded rose leaves—the 
walk across the corn-fields to the little white- 
washed chapel, the old-fashioned clerk with 
his pitch-pipe, the old-fashioned tunes, the 
white-haired minister, the open windows 
through which came the rustle of poplar-trees, 
the cooing of doves and ‘“‘the murmur of in- 
numerable bees,’’—these things return upon 
us with a benediction. ‘The doctrine, again, 
was atrocious, but it did me no harm, and at 
a very early age I began to throw it off; but 
I have never regretted the drill and discipline 
of that early religious experience. Nor can 
I understand the frame of mind which, while 
it insists on drill and discipline for mental 
training in childhood, thinks that drill and 
discipline are not needed for moral and spirit- 
ual training. Parents would not dream of 
allowing their children to stay away from 
school just whenever they pleased. Yet the 
moral faculties require just as careful and 
constant training as the mental.—The Lon- 
don Inquirer. 


Hancock County Conference. — 


The conference was opened with devo- 
tional services conducted by Rev. J. W. 
Tickle, after which the first vice-president, 
Rev. H. H. Saunderson of Toronto, called 
this twenty-fifth annual meeting of the con- 
ference to order. In performing this duty 
Mr. Saunderson expressed the common sor- 
row in the death of the president, Mr. Irving 
Osgood. From him would have come an 
address of welcome. ‘That is to be omitted, 
or perceived in the silence of the moment. 

Rev. Hosmer McKoon of Castine was intro- 
duced to speak upon ‘Intellectual Honesty 
in Pulpit and Pew.’ Simplicity and prac- 
ticability must be expressed in the services 
of the church, but to these are to be added 
sincerity and truth. Self-respect and religion 
itself depend upon the sincerity of the min- 
ister. He must be himself, and give his soul 
to learning more and more of God’s truth. 
His message will thus be accepted by all seek- 
ing a living religion. The method of com- 
municating a religion of sincerity and truth 
should be sympathetic with the spirit and 
striving of worshippers, and not one of 
mere antagonism with the views of others. 

Rev. George D. Latimer of Boston was in- 
troduced as one who had journeyed ’round 
the world and would now endeavor to have 
the congregation see that world through his 
eyes. Mr. Latimer said he would concen- 
trate the attention of the people upon the 
religious aspects of the modern world. That 
which first attracts one is the extent of the 
missionary movements of the combined 
Christian church. On board the steamship 
you are struck with the number of mission- 
aries; you meet them on your travel by land 
and in the numerous stations. Everywhere 


' they are to be met with in their world-wide 


enterprise. There are nearly 20,000 Amer- 
ican missionaries, and they are assisted by 
native converts, totalling 100,000. They 
have 6,000,000 converts and 1,500,000 stu- 
dents in their stations. The amount ex- 
pended is over $22,000,000. ‘There are four 
aspects under which the work is carried on: 
Ist, conversion; 2d, medical work; 3d, edu- 
cational; 4th, “setting up” of standards of 
Western civilization. We liberal Christians 
cannot be much interested in the conversion 
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aspect of the missionary work, but the other 
aspects command the interest and commen- 
dation of all. As to the sacrifice of the 
missionary, it is not more than that of the 
ordinary minister of the country parish in 
America. The missionary has fair wage, is 
well housed, takes time for recreation, and 
really undergoes scarcely more hardship than 
the average minister anywhere, unless we 
except the separation of the children of the 
missionary for education in the home lands. 
Mr. Latimer ended by saying that he took 
more satisfaction and more pride in this 
world-wide missionary movement than he 
had thought he would cherish. 

While waiting for the arrival of the next 
speaker, the chairman called upon Dr. 
William H. Lyon to utter the thoughts which 
the place and the occasion might awaken. 
Dr. Lyon responded in a very feeling expres- 
sion of his deep affection for this church of 
his first pastorate, of the regard in which he 
held those who labored with him, their 
loyalty and their devotion, and of the effect 
upon his own life of his services in this small 
community. 

Dr. J. Madison Taylor was then introduced. 
He said that the medical man came in contact 
with so many phases of life that things 
relative to such a subject as primary educa- 
tion were often under observation. One of 
the postulates he would present is that the 
human being is in its highest degree of effi- 
ciency, biologically, between the ages of two 
and three years. It would follow that, the 
educability of the child being greatest in that 
period, the most important part of its educa- 
tion would be received in the nursery, from 
the mother. Next it would need to be real- 
ized that in our educational institutions our 
young people should be taught to be efficient 
parents. Biology is one of the most impor- 
tant things to be taught,—parenthood espe- 
cially. When we regard the education of the 
individual child, perception is the most vital 
faculty. So we are emphasizing nature 
study. The powers of observation must 
be stimulated. If parents and clergymen 
would only bear in mind that the child 
needs its most minute, most wise care in the 
period so often slighted! The child’s mind 
should not be permitted to lie fallow. No 
child that is normal can hurt itself by study 
unless forced by competition. Unconscious 
absorption in the young child fills a large 
space. The farm is the ideal school. 

The discussion of the thoughts presented 
was taken up by Rev. Oscar B. Hawes 
of Germantown, Pa. He pointed out how 
these thoughts were confirmed by the best 
teaching in schools and churches. 

At six o’clock a supper was served by the 
Ellsworth society to members of the parish 
and visitors to the conference. 

Wednesday evening was given up to ser- 
vices of installation of Rev. J. W. Tickle as 
pastor of the Ellsworth church. This was 
in fact an ordination of Mr. Tickle as a Uni- 
tarian pastor, as he has come to the Ellsworth 
church recently from a Methodist pulpit. 

After the Scripture lesson by Mr. Saunder- 
son and congregational singing, Rev. Charles 
F. Dole of Jamaica Plain, Mass., delivered 
the sermon. The installation prayer, by 
Rey. George D. Latimer, was followed by 
the charge to the minister, by Rev. Oscar B. 
Hawes. The right hand of fellowship was 
given by Rev. Daniel M. Wilson of Kenne- 
bunk, and the address to the people by Rev. 
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Samuel A. Eliot, president of the American 
Unitarian Association. “The address of wel- 
come to the city by Rev. R. B. Mathews, of 
the Congregational church, was cordial and 
eloquent. 

The closing session of the conference was 
held Thursday forenoon. The speakers were 
Dr. Dole and Rey. Horace Westwood of 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. At the business ses- 
sion, officers were elected as follows: Fred 
A. Noyes, Sullivan, president; Rev. H. H. 
Saunderson, Toronto, first vice-president; 
Mrs. Stan Wilson, Sullivan, second vice- 
president; Rev. J. W. Tickle, Ellsworth, 
secretary; Henry C. Copp, Bar Harbor, 
treasurer, 

The conference closed with a memorial 
service for the late president, Irving Osgood, 
of Ellsworth, so long an active and loyal mem- 
ber of the conference. The service was con- 
ducted by Dr. Wilson, who spoke reminis- 
cently of his first pastorate in the Ellsworth 
church, and paid feeling tribute to Mr. Os- 
good. The music of the memorial service 
included a solo by Mrs. Howard A. Walker 
and congregational singing of ‘‘Auld Lang 
Syne.” 


The Francis David Memorial. 


Report rendered Aug. 1, 1914:— 


Previously acknowledged. ...............020005 $437.35 
MissiGammons- ete feel ern cts s saise 5.00 
Re OR ee tn. Ga deahiahs ba vc Ae IA ER Cee a RE 1.00 
Hi.) Go ices nema SeA a eaban s ae days b 2.00 
Revit Co Win Wenmdted ig ncn irs mene = a. ic 6 Ney 25.00 
Mis. AcBGeédizege simu re iaaee obese ces 5.00 
CoG. Arnold QOS a1 onsen nents itt. ate Gare 1.00 
Rev. F, L. Hosmer. Mee 10,00 
Mrs. N. B. Stow. . 5.00 
Rev. T. L. Eliot. . 10,00 
Mrs. J. S. Howe 5.00 
Ellen’Bi Hanedoway. a: eric te coals ache ties » + 2.00 
Lilian FreemamGlarke: i Motes)) siiGaudat skeet. 5.00 
Elizabeth FEABartoll) (a0 ecm te ean Seca 25.00 
Rev; Francis..G. Peabod yi ta scctach ame ate doe 25.00 
Mrs. D. M. Gilbert 1.00 
Sarah Di Glftons he teeter da er Wind nants 1.00 
Mrs. Tweedy..... 50.00 
Miss May Tweedy. . , 10.00 
Albert G. Osborn. . sisi 5.00 
Mrs. Maud A. Conway. Manik Proce Cae Rrae aaepaiee ae ree 2.00 
$632.35 


Total desired as America’s share in a just 
memorial, $5,000. 


Cuaries E. St. Joun, Treasurer, 
32 South 21st Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Marriages. 


At Brookfield, on the 27th of July, by Rev. William L, 
Walsh, Roslyn H. E. Fairbanks and Abbie Emma Boynton, 
both of Brookfield, Mass. 


Fifty-sixth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Oemetery, Crematien and 

Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
mn r city and out-ef- 
Ent erat, contliia' Wearweal 


Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S S. Waterman, Vice-President. 

Frank S. Waterman, Jr 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 

“Undertaker, Boston.” 


OME COMFORTS with careful attention. Pleas- 
ant, healthful surroundings, sunny rooms, resident 
hysician. Sara E. Stevens, M.D., tel. levue 1019 M., 
ton. Reference, Dr. Edwin H. Brigham. 
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Department of Religious 
Education. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRE'BARY. 


The Summer Institutes in Retrospect. 


The three Summer Institutes for Religious 
Education that have recently come to a close 
have been in every respect the most stccess- 
ful that we have ever held. It seems worth 
while, notwithstanding the full reports that 
have appeared concerning them, to recall 
and record some of their leading features, in 
order that their true significance may be 
understood. ‘Io many who have been active 
participants in these meetings from the start, 
they seem of vital importance to our denom- 
inational movement. A few leading facts 
concerning them will help to explain why this 
feeling is entertained. 

I. The attendance this year has been a 
marked increase upon that in the past. At 
Meadville this attendance rose from 38 last 
year, which was considered large, to 60 this 
year. ‘These came from Erie, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Columbus, Cincinnati, Dayton, Pitts- 
- burgh, Meadville, and Washington, D.C. 

At Andover a comparison with previous 
years is difficult, for the reason that this is the 
first to be held in the buildings of Proctor 
Academy. Compared, however, with previ- 
ous gatherings at the Weirs, the attendance 
has been even more largely an increase than 
in the case of Meadville. There were be- 
tween 25 and 30 in residence throughout the 
week. Many came from adjoining towns, 
17 coming from Manchester on one day. 
The average attendance at the regular lect- 
ures of the Institute was about 60, and at the 
evening services in the church something 
more than 100. ‘Those present came in con- 
siderable numbers from the town of Andover, 
but many of the cities and towns in Central 
New Hampshire were represented. 

At the Isles of Shoals the increase was also 
most pronounced. A record of attendance 
for the seven years the Shoals Institute has 
been in progress is of interest. Beginning 
with 1908, that attendance, as evidenced by 
paid certificates, has been 102, 131, 126, 133, 
127, 151, and 230, the last being for the In- 
stitute just closed. This gathering draws 
from a larger number of our churches than 
any other, including this year members from 
places so far away as Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Dallas, Texas. This enlarged attendance 
means, of course; increased interest on the 
part of the churches, and at the same time 
that enthusiasm which comes from the work- 
ing together of a considerable group of peo- 
ple in a common cause. 

Il, A marked feature of the attendance 
at these meetings this year has been the num- 
ber who have come on scholarships. By a 
“scholarship”? is meant. a payment by a 
church, a Sunday school, an Alliance, or 
interested individuals covering all or part of 
the expenses of those who attend the Insti- 
tute. During the preceding year there was 
sent out from this office a direct suggestion 
to our ministers and other workers that they 
recognize the excellent, and usually unpaid, 
service of the Sunday-school teachers and 
officers by sending them to the most con- 
venient summer institute. We provided, 
at the same time, blanks to facilitate this 


purpose, 
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decided. To the Meadville Institute Cin- 
cinnati sent 11 such scholarship members, 
Pittsburgh 5, Cleveland 4, Columbus 3, 
Dayton and Buffalo 2 each, and Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1. At the Isles of Shoals scholar- 
ship members were in attendance in still 
larger numbers; 6 came from Cohasset, 
3 from Salem, 2 each from Berlin, Brockton, 
Concord, N.H., Fitchburg, Hopedale, Lex- 
ington, Leominster, Littleton, Manchester, 
Portland, Roxbury, Springfield, and Taun- 
ton, and one each from Andover, N.H., 
Belmont, Cambridge, Clinton, Dorchester, 
Kennebunk, Montclair, N.J., Nashua, Ware, 
Waverley, Wellesley Hills, and Worcester. 
There were, in other words, 28 scholarships 
at Meadville and 47 at the Isles of Shoals, a 
total of 75, representing 36 of our churches 
that have thus recognized the value of the 
teaching force to their church work. ‘This 
feature of the attendance on the one hand in- 
creases the seriousness with which the work 
is undertaken by those who come. It has 
also what may be a greater value in that it at 
once impresses upon our churches the central 
importance of this work and illustrates the 
rapid awakening of our people to the real 
situation. If the time should come when 
practically every one in attendance would 
be thus sent by the various churches and Sun- 
day schools and on scholarships, it would 
mean far more than that those in attendance 
were aided in carrying out so good a purpose, 
for it would signify that the work of religious 
education in our body is at last upon a firm 
basis. ; 

Ill. A feature of all these Institutes 
perhaps more marked than any other is 
difficult to record and impossible to tabulate, 
viz.: the earnestness with which the work 
is undertaken by those in attendance, and 
perhaps best of all the spirit of intense relig- 
ious fervor that was felt throughout. At 
Meadville the students were expected to 
listen to lectures that made no compromise 
with weather or weariness, but required the 
closest attention for four hours every day, 
and perhaps half the time for five hours. 
Not only were all in attendance at every 
lecture, but between times the speakers were 
expected to hold personal interviews with 
inquirers, while the exhibit of material was 
regularly consulted by persons anxiously 
studying the various manuals and other 
aids there shown. The same spirit was 
measurably evident in the other Institutes. 
In all three again there was a spirit of de- 
votion most pronounced. In every instance 
the day’s meetings began with prayer and 
closed with devotional services of peculiar 
tenderness. At Meadville a good-night ser- 
vice, prepared for the occasion, was used 
every night under the stars. The scene thus 
nightly enacted, usually upon the steps of 
Divinity Hall, was one those participating 
in will never forget. At Andover the won- 
derful sunset service upon the ridge over- 
looking the beautiful valley with the moun- 
tain range beyond, while the sun was going 
down in its glory, made a deep impression. 
At the Isles of Shoals the usual sunset ser- 
vice was held almost every evening, while 
the candle-light service, so widely famed for 
its impressiveness, closed each day. Where 
people are thus thrown together for a con- 
siderable period, studying profound themes, 
taking counsel together concerning serious 
work, and engaging in spontaneous acts of 


The response was immediate and | worship, they become bound together by 
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close and lasting ties and inspired to noble 
endeavor. 

Perhaps one who has attended all three of 
these Institutes, who has been responsible 
for every feature of each one, and has at- 
tended nearly every lecture, sermon, con- 
ference, or other exercise in them all, may be 
permitted to give it as his judgment that 
not only have the meetings just closed been 
the most successful in every particular that 
have so far been held, but are of so important 
a nature that they promise a new spiritual 
vitality to our common cause. So long as 
we can hold such meetings as these, our future 
cannot be otherwise than full of hope. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


At the union service, Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, August 9, Rev. Henry T. 
Secrist of Meadville, Pa., will preach. 


At the First Parish, Milton, Mass., on Sun- 
day, August 9, Rev. George R. Gebauer of 
Duluth, Minn., will preach at 11 A.M. 


At the First Unitarian Church, Manchester- 
by-the-Sea, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany of 
Church of the Disciples, Boston, will preach 
Sunday, August 9. 


At the union summer services held at the 
Church of the Messiah, New York, Rev. 
Richard W. Boynton of Buffalo, N.Y., will 
preach on Sunday, August 9. 


At King’s Chapel, Boston, on Sunday, 
August 9, at 10.30 a.M., the preacher will be 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, associate minister. 
The church is open every week-day from 
9 to 12. 


Rev. Edward Perry Daniels of the Mead- 
ville Theological School, having satisfied the 
Committee on Fellowship of the New Eng- 
land States, is hereby commended to our 
ministers and churches. Certificate granted 
July 31, 1914. Committee, Louis C. Cornish, 
Julian C. Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens. 


Churches. 


CoLorapo Sprincs, Coy.—aAll Souls’ Uni- 
tarian Church, Rev. Thomas Salter Robjent: 
The home of Mr. and Mrs, Robjent recently 
presented a beautiful appearance, when they 
entertained at a lawn party for the members 
of the congregation, including the large 
numbers of lately acquired members. Two 
hundred guests enjoyed the delightful sum- 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904, 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) seif- 
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mer evening on the spacious lawn and porches, 
which were softly lighted by myriads of 
Japanese lanterns and electric lights. Many 
features of amusement were afforded the 
guests. Mr. Robjent’s study was trans- 
formed into a miniature museum for the 
occasion, many rare curios being loaned by 
friends. Newspapers two hundred years old 
were on display, and other heirlooms. Miss 
Kamber gave two violin solos, and readings 
were given by Mrs. Benson. The house was 
beautified by quantities of fragrant summer 
blossoms in pink and white. Refreshments 
were served by the young ladies of the church. 


Duxpury, Mass.—First Congregational 
(Unitarian) Church, Rev. Andrew Hahn: 
Rey. Abbot Peterson of Brookline preached 
on Sunday, August 2. 


Linco_tn, Mass.—Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society: Services are held every Sun- 
day at 3.30 p.m. from June to September. 


The August calendar announces: August 2, | 


Rev. H. T. Secrist of Meadville; August 9, 
Rev. W. S. Jones of Newport; August 16, 
Rey. James De Normandie, D.D., of Rox- 
bury; August 23, Rev. R. W. Boynton of 
Buffalo; August 30, Rev. James De Nor- 
mandie, D.D., of Roxbury. 


PEMBROKE, Mass.—First Church: A 
pleasant service marked the final Sunday 
before vacation. It was with mingled feel- 
ings of regret and hopefulness that an un- 
usually large congregation listened to a 
notable farewell sermon preached by Mr. 
Charles H. Lyttle, who has ministered with 
devotion and.success to the parish for two 
and a half years. The text was from Ephe- 
sians v. 27: “‘A glorious church, not having 
spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing; but that 
it should be holy and without blemish.” It 
admirably presented the position and mis- 
sion of the church in this historic rural com- 
munity. During the time of Mr. Lyttle’s 
pastorate, besides his valuable spiritual min- 
istry, he has inspired and aided the parish in 
beautifying the church edifice and grounds, 
especially in converting the ancient choir- 
gallery into a parish room, a memorial to 
past members. Mr. Lyttle has been called 
to the pastorate of the Second Unitarian 
Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. Mr. Leonard 
Cushman of the Harvard Divinity School, 
who has been atspiciously introduced to the 
parish as the close friend of his predecessor, 
will take up the duties at the Pembroke 
church the first of September. 


NEwsuryport, Mass.—First Religious 
Society, Rev. Laurence Hayward: ‘The 
clergymen on duty for morning service dur- 
ing August are as follows: August 9, Rev. 
Walter F. Greenman of Milwaukee, Wis.; 
August 16, Rev. C. A. Henderson of Hope- 
dale, Mass.; August 23, Rev. William H. 
Branigan of Wayland, Mass.; August 30, 
Rey. Abbot Peterson of Brookline, Mass.; 
‘September 6, Mr. Hayward. 


West Goutpssoro, Mr.—Services have 
been arranged for the month of August in 
the Union Chapel with the following 
preachers: Prof. Henry Wilder Foote, Rev. 
John W. Tickle, Rev. H. H. Saunderson, Rev. 
Charles F. Dole, D.D., and Rev. D. M. 
Wilson. 

Sy, 

-Wrypsor, Vr.—All Souls’ Church (Uni- 
an), Rev. Perey Emmons Lyndon: The 
for August are: August 2, Rev. 
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Lee S. McCollester, dean of Crane Theo- 
logical. School (Universalist), Tufts College, 
Medford, Mass.; August 9, Rev. Frank 
Carleton Doan, Summit, N.J.; August 16, 
Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, Montreal, Canada; 
August 23, Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell, Boston, 
Mass.; August 30, Rev. William Channing 
Brown, Field Sectetary of the American 
Unitarian Association. 


Personals. 


An interesting personality, the London 
Christian Life says, is Rev. T. Van Ness, a 
leading American Unitarian minister who is 
just now sojourning in this country, ac- 
companied by his daughter, Miss Van Ness. 
He is minister of the Second Unitarian 
Church in Boston, and has travelled ex- 
tensively in America and on the Continent, 
preaching and lecturing on behalf of our body. 
By descent, Mr. Van Ness is from the land 
of the Danes. During this month Mr. Van 
Ness is occupying the pulpit of the Unitarian 
chapel at Warwick, and is drawing good 
congregations. He will preach at Notting- 
ham on two or three Sundays during August, 
concluding his vacation with two Sundays 
in London. This is his eighth or ninth 
visit to this country; and, questioned by a 
newspaper man as to his impressions of 
church life in England, Mr. Van Ness said 
he thought we wete not so progressive in the 
way of advertising our church services as 
they are in America. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged.i.. 0.0.0... ...0. 02-8 ye 0s $6,553.83 
July 2. Braintree, Mass., Branch Women’s Al- 
EYES ES EES SRSA Oe oa cre ene 

6. Sunday School, Bolton, Mass. . ore 

. Society in Greenfield, Mass de 26,00 
. Mrs. Lovisa E. Hawley, Cortland, N.Y. 
« Associate membersy 0). 02.0.0. . 500008 


RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


Society in Lynn, Mass...............- 22.00 


July 2. 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
Income Hollis Street Church Fund 


July «. 
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$6,748.03 


Henry M. WiuiiaMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Books Offered. 


I have a complete bound set of The Index, 
published by Francis E. Abbott, in Boston, 
several years ago, which I should be glad to 
send to a library, or to any readers of the 
Christian Register, where it might be of value. 
Please address before August 20, Mrs. Annie 
T. Hyde, 33 Harris Street, Waltham, Mass. 


Modern Travel. 


In an interview recently the veteran Lord 
Wemyss, who for more than half a century 
has been the Grand Old Man of the House 
of Lords and is now in his ninety-fifth year, 
speaking on the great strides made in all 
modes of travelling, said:— 

“As a young man, when I wanted to go 
home from London I hied myself into a box 
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drawn by four horses, and travelled forty- 
eight hours, every minute of which meant 
bodily discomfort, shaking up, bad air, and 
often unpleasant company into the bargain, 
Now I get into a private compartment. as 
cozy as my sitting-room, though not so large, 
at 1.30 P.M. and get home before 11 P.M., and 
my house is fourteen miles from Edinburgh; 
and I have all the comforts of home while the 
journey lasts,”’ 

“Your lordship must have seen the first 
railway in England,” suggested the inter- 
viewer.” ; 

“T did, of course, and I believe I travelled 
on one of our first trains. We have a pict- 
ure of it in my home in Scotland, but I 
really don’t recollect much about it; travel 
has seen so many radical changes and im- 
provements since then.”’ 

Lord Wemyss thought a little while, then 
added, with a hearty laugh: ‘Those first 
railway cars—they were no better than 
stables and cattle trucks, and passengers 
were herded therein like cattle. They didn’t 
even have roofs, and in rainy weather or 
in winter we got soaked or snowed in. As 
to those airmen, they are simply splendid. 
Owing to forbidding weather, I have been 
to Hendon only once, but I shall go again 
very soon, I hope. Meanwhile, Lady 
Wemyss is good enough to motor out fre- 
quently and tell me about the new and 
interesting things developing there. Possibly 
some day London may be lit up by smearing 
St. Paul’s dome with radium.”’ 


“Blessed is He who has Found his 
Work.” 


One day the passengers on an outbound 
Harvard Square car in Boston, saw the be- 
ginning of a career. A little colored boy of 
ginger hue sat in one corner, his face fine 
with the expression of an occupied and 
happy mind. He was tidy and well-be- 
haved, but had the habit of busy little boys 
of squirming his legs together, sitting in an 
unstable position. 

So intent was he with his joy that he was 
startled when the conductor touched him on 
the knee; but he turned a pocket wrong side 
out, and shook forth his nickel. From time 
to time he grinned as he sat watching some- 
thing hidden beside his leg and in his hand; 
then he would shove both hands into the 
slits of his coat-front, and, pulling them out 
empty, would chuckle quietly to himself, 
gazing far out the window past the motor- 
man. 

Once he opened his overcoat. button by 
button, then deliberately unfastened his 
little coat, and brought out from away down 
somewhere in a secret pocket a neat, clean 
envelope which seemed to bear a newspaper 
trade-mark. The little black boy did not 
take out its contents, but, peeking in from 
time to time to prompt himself, whispered 
its message. ‘Then he put the paper back 
deep down somewhere in an inner pocket, 
carefully buttoned it over, and from his 
front pocket slipped out something that gave 
a gleam of bright nickel. He covered it in 
his mittens to all but himself, and sat there 
smuggling pleasure right before the curious 
passengers. 

At last, after patient watching, we caught 
his secret,—a newsboy’s badge, new and 
shiny.—Garland Ferrell, in American Boy, 
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Pleasantrics. 


Mrs. Huff: “What shall I do with this 
picture of my Christian Science friend?” 
Mr. Huff: “Buy a frame of mind for it.”— 
Judge. 


It is sad to see family relics sold at atc- 
tion, but the most painful thing under the 
hammer is generally your thumb-nail.— 
Tit-Bits. 


Farmer A: ‘How much did you get for 
yer ’taters?” Farmer B: “Wal, I didn’t 
get as much as I expected; and I didn’t 
cal’late I would.”—Brooklyn Life. 


“T am convinced,” said Mrs. Twickem- 
bury, ‘‘that we should save largely on den- 
tist’s bills if we should buy each of the 
children one of those new pyrotechnic tooth- 
brushes.” 


Emma: ‘‘What’s that noise? It sounds 
as though they were pounding beefsteak.”’ 
Jane: ‘‘You guessed right; but we always 
speak of the performance here as ‘tendering 
a banquet.’ ’’—Boston Transcript. 


Precise Boarding-mistress: ‘‘Mr. Blunt, 
shall I tender you some more of the chicken?”’ 
Mr. Blunt: “No, thank you! But, if you 
can tender this piece you have already 
served me, I shall be greatly obliged to you.” 


Aunt Ethel: ‘Well, Beatrice, were you 
very brave at the dentist’s?’’ Beatrice: 
“Yes, Auntie, I-was.” Aunt Ethel: “Then 
there’s the half-crown I promised you. And 
now tell me what he did to you.”’ Beatrice: 
“He pulled out two of Willie’s teeth!’”— 
Punch. 


Messrs. Doolan and Rafferty were exam- 
ining a fine public building with much interest. 
“‘Doolan,”’ said Rafferty, pointing to an in- 
scription cut in a huge stone, ‘‘phwat does 
thim litters‘ M DCCCXCVII mane?” 
“Thot,” replied Mr. Doolan, “‘manes eighteen 
hoondred an’ noinety-sivin.”’ ‘ Doolan,” 
said Mr. Rafferty, after a thoughtful pause, 
“don’t yez tink they’re overdoin’ this 
shpellin’ reform a bit?’’—Exchange. 


Nearsighted Prof. Studley went to the 
barber’s, took off his glasses, and was shaved. 
When the artist was done, he did not move. 
Other customers arrived and the chair was 
needed. The head barber, suspecting that 
his learned patron had fallen asleep, asked 
his boy to wake him. ‘The professor over- 
heard. ‘‘No, my good man,” he said, “I 
am not asleep. The fact is, I am frightfully 
near-sighted. When I took my glasses off 
just now, I was no longer able to see myself in 
the mirror opposite. Naturally, I supposed 
I had already gone home.’’—New York Even- 
ing Post. 


_ James G. Blaine used to tell a story show- 
ing the contrast between senatorial dignity 
and presidential simplicity. He was a mem- 
ber of a joint committee to wait upon the 
President. Senator Foot of Vermont, one 
of the most dignified of men, was chairman. 
On being ushered into the presence of 
President Lincoln, Mr. Foot involuntarily 
struck an attitude, and said in his stateliest 
manner: ‘“‘Mr. President, we have been 
appointed a committee on the part of the 
two houses of Congress to apprise you that 
they have met and organized, and are ready 
to receive any communication which it 
may be your pleasure to make to them.” 
Mr. Lincoln stepped up, and, taking him 
familiarly by one button, said: ‘Now, look 
here, Foot, if it is a matter of life and death 
with you, I can send my message in to-day; 
but, if it isn’t, I should like to keep it till 
to-morrow, to slick it up a little.” 
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Strawberry Plants 
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THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
West Newton, Mass. 
Address as above for circulars. 


The Phillips Exeter Academy 


Unusual opportunities for boys of exceptional character and 
ability. 134th year opens Sept. 16,1914. Catalogue and 
views. Address The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exe= 
ter, New Hampshire. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean. 
MRS, CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD College 
New playgroundon the Charles River. Junior Department 

GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., Principals 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
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All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
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MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
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The MacDuffie School 
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Springfield, Mass. 
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Mrs. Joha MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 
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